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THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
HOGGINS. 
(Continued from p. 223.) 

Before the licence could be obtained for the 
marriage that took place in Bolas Church between 
John Jones and Sarah Hoggins (mentioned in my 
previous paper) certain formalities had to be gone 
through. Accordingly on April 4, 1790, “ Mr. 
Jones” attended before a surrogate at Wellington, 
the nearest town to Bolas, and made the following 
affidavit :— 


“At Wellington, the 4th day of April, 1790, before 
the Rev. J. Roche, A.M., surrogate, on which day 
appeared personally John Jones, of the parish of Bolas 
Magna, in the county of Salop and diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, yeoman, and being sworn on the holy 
Evangelists, made oath as follows (to wit), that he is of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards and a bachelor, 
and intends to marry Sarah Hoggins, of the parish of 
Bolas Magna, in the county of Salop and diocese afore- 
said, spinster, aged seventeen years and upwards, not 
knowing or believing any lawful let or impediment by 
reason of any pre-contract, consanguinity, affinity, or 
any other lawful cause whatsoever to hinder the said 
marriage, whereof he prays a licence to be granted to 
him to solemnize the said marriage in the parish church 
of Bolas aforesaid, in which said parish of Bolas Magna 
the said John Jones also saith that he the said John 
Jones hath had his usual abode for the space of four 
weeks last past. At the same time ae personally 
Thomas Hoggins, of Bolas Magna, in the county of Salop, 





and made oath that he was the lawful father of the said 

Sarah Hoggins, the minor above mentioned, and that he 

\— consenting to the marriage with the said John 
ones, 


Afterwards a bond was given by the intended 
husband and a surety to the vicar-general of the 
diocese, the condition of which, shortly stated, was 
that if thereafter there should not appear any law- 
ful impediment to the marriage by reason of any 

re-contract, consanguinity, sflinity, or any other 
awful cause whatsoever, and if neither of the 
parties should be of any better estate or degree 
than had been sworn to in the affidavit, then the 
bond should be void. It is not a very pleasing 
feature in the case that Thomas Hoggins was 
allowed to pledge himself to the truth of this 
affidavit in the sum of 500/., probably more than 
he was worth. 

It is impossible to reconcile the statements in 
this affidavit with the facts. The real name of the 
intended husband was not John Jones ; he was not 
a yeoman ; he was not a bachelor; and far from 
there not being any other impediment to the in- 
tended marriage, there was then existing the very 
substantial impediment of a living and undivorced 
wife. Some few years later on, when the whole 
country-side would be ringing with the news that 
Sally Hoggins, the farrier’s daughter, had become 
a countess, and that Mr. Jones, her husband, sus- 
pected, with or without reason, of being a highway- 
man, was not a highwayman, but a peer of the 
realm, it would be interesting to know whether 
any reference was ever made to these papers to 
ascertain in what names and in what manner the 
licence had been obtained. If ever there was a 
case where a bond of this description ought not to 
be allowed to remain a dead letter, this was that 
case, 

Previous to my discovery of these papers in the 
Lichfield registry it had not escaped me that if by 
any possible chance the officiating minister at Bolas 
had made a mistake in filling in the date of this 
marriage in his register by omitting the word “‘one” 
after “ ninety,” my conclusions would be upset. I 
had, however, made this point quite sure by ascer- 
taining that the marriage immediately following 
that of John Jones and Sarah Hoggins was also 
dated in 1790(June). These Lichfield papers now 
set the question of date at rest, though quite 
recently (since the publication of my first paper) I 
notice the Bolas marriage is still persistently set 
down as having taken place in October, 1791. 

When Mr. Jones had obtained this licence and 
had gone back with it to Bolas to arrange for the 
marriage, which took place nine days afterwards, 
did he disclose to Sarah Hoggins and her parents 
that he was passing under a false name and had a 
wife living? If he did the offence of bigamy 
would be greatly lessened (and until my dates and 
conclusions are shown to be erroneous I shall con- 
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tend the Bolas marriage was bigamous), for the 
gravamen of that offence is the fraud and decep- 
tion practised on the second wife. If the second 
wife knew of the existence of the first, and still 
consented to go through an empty form of mar- 
riage, which would ake her a wife only in name 
(and in fact to become his mistress), she would 
show herself a very commonplace character indeed, 
utterly unworthy to be sung by any poet ; but she 
would not be injured ; and as the first wife, from 
her own misconduct, would not be considered to 
have any feelings of her own capable of being hurt, 
no one would be injured (except, perhaps, the 
parents). But in my cpinion Mr. Jones did 
nothing of the sort, but kept the existence of the 
first wife a dead secret—in other words, that Sarah 
Hoggins and her parents were deceived. This cer- 
inly does not make us take a very romantic view 
of the character of the Lord of Burleigh. In 
extenuation I think it possible he might have 
believed (though as a member of Parliament he 
should have known better) that there was time 
between April and the end of the then running 
session to get his Bill of divorce through the House; 
and if he had, the Bolas marriage might perhaps 
have been covered by it. I do not know, however 
(and it is beside the question), how far a private 
Act for divorce could take the benefit of the fiction 
which attached to public Acts (though I have con- 
ceded it), for it certainly seems odd that a mar- 
riage distinctly illegal in April should be made 
legal by a Bill passing in June, simply because a 
fiction makes it revert back to the first day of the 
session, say January; but, as Lord Holt says, Acts 
of Parliament can do several things that look pretty 
ueer, and this would be one of them. If Mr. 
ones, however, did entertain the hope of running 
his Bill through that session, it would be shattered 
when, on June 10, 1790, Parliament rose, or rather 
was dissolved.* This threw all the divorce proceed- 
ings over to the next session, which did not com- 
mence until November 26,1790. It is a pity, for 
Mr. Cecil’s peace of mind and reputation, that he 
did not postpone his marriage until after that date. 
When “ Mr. Jones” found, from the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1790, that his chances for that 
session were gone he was in rather an unpleasant 
am, as he had committed bigamy, and 
igamy was a felony which carried with it some 
very unpleasant penalties indeed, even in those 
days, when benefit of clergy was allowed. Be- 
tween April, 1790, and October, 1791, he was in 
imminent danger, if the Bolas marriage got about 
and his retreat were discovered, of being prosecuted 
for felony. It was by no means an imaginary danger 
either, especially in one quarter—the House of 
Lords. In the next session he did, in point of 





* In 1790 Parliament rose on June 10, and the dis- 
solution was on the next day, by proclamation, 





abode. 





fact, obtain his divorce and power to marry again 
from Parliament, having, however, previous to the 

resentation of his petition to the House of 

rds, taken the law into his own hands and 

married his second wife. Now this undoubtedly 
would have been considered by the House a very 
great contempt, and if known in time would cer. 
tainly have prevented his divorce Bill passing 
(What would have become of Sarah Hoggins 
then?); for the conduct of a husband seeki 
divorce was always very carefully examined — 
criticized. If, therefore, the second marriage had 
been discovered when it was too late to throw out 
the Bill, I think it extremely probable a prosecu- 
tion for the felony would have been ordered; and I 
believe Mr. Cecil feared this himself. When, there- 
fore, we read, as we do, of his hiding himself about 
this time away from all his friends in his own 
station of life, and being quite lost to them for 
some two or three years, all on account of the 
misconduct of Emma Vernon, I think the fact can 
(for a large portion of the time at least) be other- 
wise accounted for, After the second marriage 
the danger would be lessened, as, no one havin 
(as matters turned out) been injured, there oll 
be less fear, if not of a prosecution, at least of a 
conviction, and—what isof much moreimportance— 
much greater chance of obtaining his pardon, as 
Beau Fielding did, who stood his trial for the same 
offence with his pardon in his pocket. On suc- 
ceeding to the peerage he would practically be 
quite safe, for his privilege as a peer would save 
him. Has it really, then, after all, come to this— 
that the Lord of Burleigh, the hero of the romantic 
marriage sung by the Poet Laureate, was actually 
a criminal hiding from justice, fearing some morn- 
ing to feel the clutch of the Bolas constable on his 
shoulder, and in danger of having to take his trial 
at the Shrewsbury Assizes for felony, and of being 
burnt in the hand? 

Since I wrote my last paper the present owner 
of Burleigh Villa (which has swallowed up in one of 
its corners the little cottage which Mr. Jones built), 
Mr. Taylor, himself oneof the oldest inhabitants, and 
successor to his father, who resided inthe neighbour- 
hood formany years, and who knew all the parties well, 
has kindly furnished me with the following par- 
ticulars concerning it. At the time of the marriage, 
1790, the greater part of the parish of Bolas was 
the property of a family of the name of Tayleur. 
Mr. Jones had made himself on friendly terms 
with Mr. Tayleur, sen., the then owner, who was 
also the rector and the clergyman that married 
him. The land, ora large portion of it, being wild 
and open waste, Mr. Jones, with Mr. Tayleur’s 
assent, built on the remote portion of the common 
a snug little cottage (it could scarcely be called a 
house), and enclosed some land, his entire holding 
being about eight acres. There he took up his 
The land being of very trifling value, 
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there does not appear that there ever was any con- 
veyance or lease of it from Mr, Tayleur to Mr. 
Jones ; the latter simply squatted on it. It was 
this residence, no doubt, in such a remote district, 
yet with a high road adjacent and convenient, that 
gave rise to the suspicion that Mr. Jones was a 
highwayman. His intimacy with the rector grew, 
and Mr. Jones stood godfather to one of his chil- 
dren. When Mr. Jones succeded to the peerage and 
was leaving the village, hemadethehouseand ground 
overto his godchild; and it was for this godchild, Mr. 
Tayleur, the son, that the additions to the house 
were made, with a view to his living in it himself; 
but he died before he came of age. There being 
no other son, the whole property, on the father’s 
death, descended to his four daughters as co- 
heiresses, and was eventually sold, the father of 
the present owner purchasing one of the daughters’ 
shares, which comprised (with other property) the 
cottage in question. This is the simple history of 
the property, and it will be seen that it exactly 
agrees with the parish rate-books, where the Rev. 
Mr. Tayleur succeeds the Earl of Exeter as occu- 
pier. There is no relationship between the two 
families of Taylor and Tayleur, but a distant con- 
nexion. 

This account puts Mr. Jones, in his relations 
with his neighbours at least, in rather a more 
favourable light; and one is anxious, from love for 
the Lord of Burleigh, to make the best of him. I 
am inclined to think that, as a result of this inti- 
macy with the rector, the latter was taken into con- 
fidence, and that it is in a good measure owing to 
his assistance and advice that the second marriage, 
of October 3, 1791, came about. Still, it is a fea- 
ture in the case not altogether creditable to the 
husband, that, after the divorce was obtained and 
the way was clear for the second marriage, four 
months were allowed to pass before it took place— 
a period which, as the birth of the eldest child 
shows, it is a pity was not utilized. After this 
for a little over three years Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
continued to live in this little cottage. What Mr. 
Jones's movements and doings were at this time 
we have little or no knowledge. Probably (the 
distance not being great) he kept himself in touch 
with his uncle at Burleigh House, and his absences 
(after his law business was disposed of) might easily 
be accounted for in that way. I think it is not 
unlikely that this portion of time was the happiest 
in the life of the peasant countess. 

In the above and in my previous paper I have 
put forth from original documents whatever! can find 
relating to the story forming the groundwork of 
‘The Lord of Burleigh,’ one of the most pleasing 
and touching poems from the Poet Laureate’s pen. 
I fear there will be found in the case, so far as the 
actual marriage is concerned, very little romance. 
But the real romance is not touched by what I have 


written ; that is to be found in the life of the vil-' 





lage maiden after the news came to the little cot- 
tage at Bolas, somewhere about Christmas, 1794, 
that she had become the Countess of Exeter. 
According to my theory, she knew all about her 
future prospects at the time of the second marriage, 
October, 1791; and I think sostill. But the actual 
fact, the realization of those expectations and pros- 
pects, would be a very different thing. The young 
girl, not yet twenty-one, who had probably never 
been further from her village home tban the market 
town of Wellington, or seen any building bigger 
than its parish church, the farrier’s daughter, the 
yeoman’s wife (as she thought herself), 
Born in a cottage, in a cottage bred, 
In a cottage living, from a cottage wed, 

would have to go to take up her abode at Burleigh 
House, one of the most noble and most stately of 
our country palaces. This is the romance, which 
no petty deception connected with her marriage 
can destroy. I think it improbable that she did 
this at once, for the reason I gave in my previous 
paper, that the Earl of Exeter continued rated for 
the Bolas cottage for some years afterwards. There, 
for some few months at least after her accession to 
her great estate, I think she still continued to live. 
The story of the Poet Laureate, that she went from 
the village after the marriage “straight away”’ to 
Burleigh (apparently on foot), visiting the houses 
of the great noblemen on her journey, all on the 
same day, is, of course, utterly and totally incor- 
rect ; there is not a particle of fact about it. Of 
the actual journey itself, the removal from the old 
home at Bolas, and the arrival at Burleigh House; 
how she was received in her new station of life; 
and how, to use a homely but expressive phrase, 
she “got on” with those of her new rank, unfor- 
tunately we know nothing. I am in hope that in 
the letters and diaries of those who were her con- 
temporaries something may be found to throw 
light on this point. An aunt of her husband’s 
married into a well-known Lincolnshire family, 
with which it is no stretch of imagination to say 
the Poet Laureate’s father was most probably 
acquainted, and from this source information might 
have been obtained on which Lord Tennyson has 
based his statements as to the latter years of her 
life. It would be pleasing to be able to believe 
that in reality as well as in the poem the village 
maiden did become a noble lady, and that her 
people loved her much, and, above all (though we 
may have some misgivings on the point), that the 
Lord of Burleigh was to her that gentle and 
affectionate consort which the Poet Lauréate 
makes him appear. But as to facts, I can find 
nothing. The register of the names of ladies pre- 
sented at Court does not extend back beyond the 
commencement of the present reign. In all the 
volumes of the ‘Annual Register’ ag be mine 
of information) comprising the years from her suc- 
cession to the title to her death no mention is made 
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of her ; neither the birth of her youngest child nor 
her own death in consequence of that birth is 
alluded to. And when the marquis himself, as he 
then was, the Lord of Burleigh of the poem, dies in 
1804, and a column and a quarter of obituary 
notice is given to him, his romantic marriage with 
his second wife (he had had three wives altogether), 
though the mother of the heir who succeeded him, 
is passed over a without any notice, all 
that is given to her being a couple of lines of small 
print, in which she is referred to as Miss Higgins. 
W. 0. Woopatt. 

Scarborough . 

P.S.—I wish to take the opportunity of correct- 
ing one or two slight errors in my previous paper, 
which passed owing to my not seeing the proof in 
time. The age of “John Jones” at his marriage 
in 1790 was thirty-six, not thirty. Instead of the 
first child, Sophia, being “born” Feb. 23, 1792, it 
should be baptized. I understand this child (unless 
it were anothor child of the same name) was 
baptized again at Burleigh House on June 25, 
1795, which shows how untrustworthy registers of 
baptism are to prove age. Instead of the countess 
dying within “‘ fourteen days” of the birth of her 
ay child, it should be within eighteen days. 

trust it is not necessary for me to say that at the 
time of writing my first paper I had not seen the 
documents in the Lichfield registry; if I had, I 
should not have “assumed” the father’s consent 
to the marriage, but stated it asa fact. I think 
it right to‘remark, as I drew an inference from the 
absence of the father’s signature to the register of 
the marriage, that to the formal consent filed at 
Lichfield he fixes his mark. It is not, however, 
the ordinary cross of an illiterate man, but looks 
very much like the initial ‘‘H” of the word 
Hoggins, written either with a disabled right hand 
or with the left, I yee to have a tracing of 
the signature of Thomas Hoggins with me when at 
Lichfield, and on comparing the two this seemed 
to me scarcely to admit of a doubt. 


The place of their (second and) legal marriage, 
October 3, 1791 (inquired for by Mr. Woopati 
in his most interesting article on the above) was 
the church of St. Mildred, Bread Street, London, 
as is stated in the ‘Complete Peerage’ (Bell & 
Sons) sub “Exeter.” It may be observed that the 
birth of Sophia, on February 23, 1792, followed 
somewhat rapidly thereon. The bridegroom of 
1790 and 1791 was, however, not so young as 
thirty, as he was born March 14, 1754, at 
Brussels. He married Miss Vernon as early as 
May 23, 1776, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
May I ask if Mr. Woopatt knows the name of 
Sarah’s mother, or has the date and place of her 
marriage with Thomas Hoggins? G. E. C 


The marriage with Sarah Hoggins was solemnized 


in the parish church of St. Mildred, Bread Street, | Martin, near Kidwelly, on the coast of Cat- 





in the City of London, October 3, 1791 (G. E. 0, 
‘Complete Peerage,’ 1890, vol. iii. p. 301). The 
annexed extracts from contemporary sources wil] 
form an interesting addition to the preceding 
account :— 

“1776, May 23, Henry Cecil, Esq", B., and Emma 
Vernon, S."—' Register of Marriages of St. George, 
el Square, co. Middlesex,’ vol. i, p. 265, Harl, Soc., 
1886. 

“Oct. 4, Hon. Henry Cecil (nephew to the Earl of 
Exeter), to Miss Higgins.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791, 
vol. lxi. part ii. p. 969. 

“Oct, 13. Rev. Wm, Sneyd, to Miss Emma Vernon, 
dau. of the late Tho. V., Esq., of Hanbury.”—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1791, vol. Ixi. part. ii. p. 969. 

Danret Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 





Sirk Witu1am Lower, Astronomer.—It is not 
very generally known that some of the earliest 
telescopic observations of the moon and other 
celestial objects were made by Sir William Lower 
in Carmarthenshire. He was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Thomas Harriot, and is mentioned in 
the life of the latter in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ which account, however, requires some 
correction. Harriot’s astronomical observations 
remained unknown to the world until they were 
discovered in manuscript by the Baron von Zach 
at the seat of the Earl of Egmont in the year 1784. 
It is to be regretted that, chiefly owing to un- 
familiarity with English manuscript, the Baron, 
when he published these observations in the Ber- 
liner Jahrbuch, made several mistakes, some of 
which passed into other works. The late Prof. 
Rigaud of Oxford re-examined them, gave a new 
version in an appendix to his ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works and Correspondence of Bradley’ (1832), 
and some corrections and additional information 
in a “Supplement” issued the following year 
(1833). 

The MSS. contain observations also of Sir 
William Lower sent by him to Harriot. Some of 
these were made in 1610 with telescopes which he 
calls “cylinders,” and “ perspective cylinders”; but 
they include also observations (not, of course, tele- 
scopic) made in 1607 of the famous comet which, 
after its return in 1682, acquired the name of 
Halley’s Comet, from that astronomer’s prediction 
of its subsequent return in 1759. Baron von 
Zach erroneously attributed these observations to 
| Nathaniel Torporley, and the error is copied 
in Carl’s valuable ‘Repertorium der Cometen- 
| Astronomie.’ The baron also mistook the place 
where they were made, which he took to be in 
Devonshire—apparently because the comet was 
first seen by Lower at Ilfracombe, then called 
| Illfordcombe, or rather whilst in a boat in which 
he had just embarked from that place for South 
| Wales—whereas they were really made at Mount 
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marthenshire, where he had acquired some pro- 
perty through his marriage. Another mistake fallen 
into by Von Zach was the place of residence of 
Harriot when Lower sent him these observations. 
He calls it Sion College, which was not built until 
some time after Harriot’s death. It was really 
Sion House, near Isleworth, where his patron, the 
Duke of Northumberland, allowed him to reside. 
The name of the estate or farm at Kidwelly where 
Lower made his observations of the comet (with a 
cross-staff used for measuring land) was Traventi. 
In the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ these 
observations are attributed to Harriot. 

Sir William Lower belonged to a Cornish family 
of St. Winnow, in that county. He was returned 
M.P. for Bodmin in 1601, was knighted at Theo- 
balds in 1603, and died in 1615, One of his 
nephews, also called Sir William Lower, Knt., 
supported the royal cause in the Civil War, 
afterwards escaped to Holland, and wrote several 
dramatic poems whilst there during the Common- 
wealth in England. He died in 1662. 

Mr. Dunkin, F.R.S., printed copies of three 
of the eight letters from the first Sir William 
Lower to Harriot in a collection of old scientific 
letters, edited by J. O. Halliwell (afterwards 
Halliwell-Phillipps); and his son, Mr. E. H. W. 
Dunkin, gives several particulars respecting him 
in his book on the ‘Monumental Brasses of Corn- 
wall’ Iwas led to the inquiry by a letter from 
Mr. Arthur Mee, of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 


W. T. Lyxy, 
Blackheath, 


Bowyer oF LeicnTHoRNE Baronetcy.—The 
proceedings upon the composition of Sir Thomas 
Bowyer, of Leighthorne, Sussex, Bart. (see ‘ Calen- 
dar of Comm. for Compounding,’ vol. ii. p. 833), 
contains some particulars of the family of this 
baronet which denote a succession to the baronetcy 
totally at variance with the usually received ac- 
counts. 

Sir Thomas Bowyer was created a baronet in 
1627, and was returned M.P. for Bramber in 
the seven successive Parliaments between 1621 
and 1640, In 1642 he was “disabled” by the 
Long Parliament for Royalism, and his estate 
sequestered. The date of his death is not given 
in the baronetages, but from the Bowyer pedigree 
in Elwes and Robinson’s ‘Castles and Manors of 
Western Sussex’ we learn that he was buried 
February 28, 1650. By the same authority it is 
stated that he was twice married, his second wife 
dying in 1640, and that he left two sons and a 
daughter, his eldest son, Thomas, predeceasing 
him in 1634, leaving a son, James, who is stated 
to have inherited as second baronet upon the death 
of his grandfather. 

On February 27, 1644, Sir Thomas Bowyer 
petitions the Committee for Compounding. On 





May 17, 1650, his executors—Thomas Bowyer, 
merchant, Thomas Payne, and Henry Bowyer— 
beg allowance of the title to certain of his estates, 
stating that “Sir Thomas died six weeks ago, 
leaving a wife and thirteen children.” On July 12, 
1650, “Sir T. Bowyer, Junr., the son,” begs and is 
granted one-fifth of the sequestered estate. On 
November 6 following “Ame, widow of Sir T. 
Bowyer,” begs for her dower, “she having been 
married before the war,” and on February 19, 
1651, “she complains that she and her son y Mn. 
were omitted in the order granting one-fifth to Sir 
T. Bowyer, her son-in-law [step-son ?].” 

From these extacts from the proceedings before 
the Committee it will be evident that Sir Thomas 
Bowyer, the first baronet, left a widow, who must 
have been his third wife, to whom he was married 
between 1640 and 1642, and that, so far from his 
eldest son Thomas predeceasing him in 1634, he 
survived his father, and inherited the baronetcy. 
The name of the wife of this younger Sir Thomas 
is nowhere given, and one is almost inclined to 
believe that he died unmarried, possibly not long 
after 1650, and that he was succeeded not by his 
son, but by his half-brother James, the only son of 
his father by his third wife. It is obvious that if 
Sir Thomas, first baronet, left thirteen children 
behind him, he must have had a very numerous 
family, most of whom, it is equally clear, must 
have died early, or the baronetcy would not so 
quickly have come to an end. The son who died 
in 1634 was possibly one of these younger children. 

W. D. Pivx. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


NicnotasGrimaLpe, M.A.—Though the memoir 
of the Elizabethan poet and translator Nicholas 
Grimalde in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (vol. xxiii.) is the fullest and most accu- 
rate that has yet appeared, the following additional 
notes may be worth preserving :— 

1. In the Lansdowne MS. Collection, British 
Museum, No. 2, 31, ii. 73 d, is a report to Sec- 
retary Cecil at the Savoy from Nicholas Grimalde, 
dated Christ Church, May 12, 1549, in answer to 
Cecil’s inquiry concerning the state of learning and 

rogress of the Reformation in Oxford University. 
it gives but a poor account of either. It is in 
Latin, and does not appear to have been hitherto 
printed or referred to, but is full of interesting 
observations. 

2. Among the MSS. in the Bodleian, Oxford, is 
an acquittance for money paid to Nicholas Grimalde 
by Henry Syddall, Sub-Dean of Christ Church, 
for the stipend of his lecture, &c., dated October 3, 
1550 (Hackman, ‘ Cat. MSS. Bod.,’ 1860, p. 944). 

3. The MS. copy of the ‘Archipropheta, by 
Nicholas Grimalde, is not a mere transcript of the 
printed copy (Cologne, 1548). It is dated from 
Exeter College, Oxford (instead of Christ Church). 
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On comparing the two copies lately I found many 
small variations —in scene headings, dramatis 
persone, and in the dialogues—and was led to 
conclude that a closer examination would lead to 
the discovery of many more. The writing is that 
of the sixteenth century, and is similar to that of 
Nicholas Grimalde in his report to Cecil. Both 
papers contain the same watermark. Carefully 
repaired worm-borings also attest the age of the 
paper. It would seem, therefore, to be an original 
autograph copy of his play by Nicholas Grimalde 
himself. The MS. is eight inches by five inches, 
in perfect preservation, acquired by George II. in 
1757, small 4to., 42 pp.; the pressmark is Bib. 
Reg. 12 A xlvi. in the British Museum. 
A. B. G. 


Etrcy on Lorp Brroy.—Shortly after the 
death of Lord Byron there appeared in the 
Literary Gazette some elegies written in modern 
Greek, of which translations were given for the 
benefit of those who did not understand the 
originals. One of these I committed to memory, 
and shall endeavour to write it, although I have not 
geen it for some sixty-five years. I think it is 
worth preserving in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 
Silent are the songs of battle glory telling, 

Throughout the hosts of Greece resounds the plaint of 


woe ; 
While to hear the groans from all our bosoms swelling, 
Scornful from afar, exults our bitter foe. 


Scarcely to our land had the friend of Hellas hasted, 
Ere relentless fate had cut his vital thread; 

Woeful do we mourn o’er brilliant prospects blasted ; 
Byron, who had raised them, is numbered with the 

dead. 

He, against barbarians, in battle did array us, 
Summoned, for Hellas, to combat all the brave, 

Fate has bereft us of him, our new Tyrtzeus, 
Sternly consigning our poet to the grave. 

Like a tree thou liest, which upon Parnassus 
Once with all its beauty adorned the mountain brow, 

But now, like its branches, which, when the tempest 


pasees, 
Lie scattered o’er the earth—so stricken down art 
thou ! 
Greece | if perbaps bis glorious country chooses 
With his own fathers bis honoured bones to place, 
Tell them—thou ! tell them—Mother of the Muses ! 
“ Helicon is Byron's truest resting-place.” 
Closing his ears to Love and Love’s sweet stories, 
Gloriously rejecting Pleasure’s bondage bland ; 
Hither did he come for hero's toils and glories, 
Raised then be his tomb in this the Hero’s Land ! 


Y. 8. M. 


ALLHALLows, Loypoy Watit.—Many of your 
readers are doubtless familiar with the sight of the 
ancient church “on the Wall” at the Old Broad 
Street end of London Wall, with its row of green 
trees, and I would strongly recommend those of 
them who can get the opportunity to visit it now 


rated. The new rector is the Rev. S. J. Stone, 
who is well known for his successful labours in the 
poor and populous district of Haggerston for some 
years, and has also made for himself a worth 
name in hymnology. He has taken care that the 
sacred edifice, so full of historical associations, 
shall be open daily for a few hours for private 
meditation and devotion. Visitors will not fail to 
admire the tasteful decoration of the chancel and 
ceiling, and the handsome painting above the holy 
table of Saul and Ananias ; also the passages from 
Holy Writ on the front of the organ gallery and 
the unique organ itself, which is a thorough orna- 
ment. Round the chancel arch are the words “0 
love the Lord all ye his saints.” Among the mural 
monuments are one to the memory of Joseph 
Patience, architect (with his bust), and his wife, 
and two specially worthy of notice, thus inscribed: 

1. “ Neare here lyeth ye Body of Mrs Ioan Bence 
daughter of Mt Sampson Cotton Mer* Maryed first to 
Mr Iohn Wood Merchant by whome she had severall 
Children all dead before her. She dyed y® 16% of Ian* 
1684. Aged 65 years. The Wife of John Bence Esq’.” 

2. “ Neere to this place is bvried the Body of that 
worthy gent: Edmond Hammond Eq. who departed this 
life the 24 of April 1642 then aged 67 years who gave 
by his will 150 large legacies to piovs vses, In Christo 
mori est vivere.”” 

D. Harrisoy. 


Parattet Passace.—Lord Lytton, in ‘ King 
Arthur,’ a poem the first edition of which appeared 
in 1849, has the following :— 

The serpents hiss 
On Asia’s throne in lorn Persepolis, 
Book iii. st. Ixxxiv. 

Moore, in his ‘ Rhymes of the Road,’ first pub- 
lished in 1823, has :— 

Happy Palmyra in thy desert domes, 
Where only date-trees sigh and serpents hiss ; 
And thou, whose pillars are but silent homes 
For the etork’s brood, superb Persepolis. 
First ed., p. 113; ed. 1853, p. 451, 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Tomas Bretr (1667-1744), Nowsorine 
Divixe.—This learned, pious, and indefatigable 
author married at Great Chart, Wye, co. Kent, 
September 22, 1696, Bridget (born September 25, 
1677, died May 7, 1765), daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Toke, of Godington, in the same county, Knight, 
and by her had twelve children, of whom onl 
three survived. He died March 5, 1743/4, a 
seventy-seven, and was buried in the family vault 
in the middle aisle of Wye Church. His will, as of 
“Spring Grove in Wye in y* County of Kent & Diocese 
of Canterbury Doctor of Laws and a Priest (though 
unworthy) of that sound partof y* Catholick Church com- 
monly called y* Church of England established by Law,” 
dated November 23, 1743, was proved at Canter- 
bury, April 7, 1744, by the oaths of Nicholas 
Brett, the son, and Bridget Brett, widow, the 
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of the will appears in W. H. Hart’s ‘ Register of 
Lands held by Catholics and Nonjurors in the 
County of Kent, Lond., 1870, p. 38, while other 
interesting particulars of Brett find a place in 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vi. p. 285, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 
g=4 §, v. 513. Daniet Hipwett, 


Fancy Sunsects or Parntines.—I came the 
other day upon a whimsical list of these which was 
supplied me by an eminent savant. I venture 
to transcribe it for the amusement of readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ Itis obvious that the list may be in- 
definitely extended. I shall be glad to know if 
any collection of these absurdities is already in 
print, and only hope it is not too trifling for your 
columns :— 

Siege of Troy. By Teniers. 

Cats Fighting. By Claude. 

The Champion of England. By Boxall, R.A, 

Cleaning Fish, By Pickeragill, R.A. 

Scene in a Hospital, By Ward, R.A. 

The Arrest, By Constable, R.A, 

UrzBan, 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Cot, CuurcHILL AND Sarau JENNINGS.—It is 
stated by Burke that Col. Churchill, the first Duke 
of Marlborough, was married to Sarah Jennings in 
1678 ; but many persons suppose a previous mar- 
riage bad taken place between these two, Can any 
one inform me whether such was the case; and, if 
so, when and where that ceremony took place ? 

VERULAM. 

Gorhambury, St. Albane. 


Proposep Save or Enouisn Convicts INTO 
Stavery.—In the course of a debate in the House 
of Commons on the subject of female transportation, 
on April 7, 1819, Mr. H. G. Bennet, member for 
Shrewsbury, said :— 

“He had no high opinion of the tender sympathies of 
Ministers on those subjects, He had in his recollection 
what passed on the evbject of convicts in the year 1787, 
when they were first sent out; when (the House would 
scarcely believe it) it was proposed and discussed in the 
Privy Council, whether the convicts at that time should 
not be sold to the Bey of Tripoli as slaves. This pro- 
position (the proposition of Lord Auckland) was con- 
sidered, though, of course, rejected ; but it showed how 
little disposed the Government were at that time to 
attend to the situation of the convicts.” — Hansard, First 
Series, vol, xxxix. f. 1441. 


Does any proof exist of foundation for this story ? 
AtrrepD F. Rossins. 


Sin Antnony Browne, or Cons, Governor 
or Catais.—This is the description given by 
Dugdale of the father of Anne Browne, wife of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. In the lists of 





the Deputies and Lieutenants of Calais I find ne 
such name. Was he the same person as Siz 
Anthony Browne of Cowdray! Dugdale makes 
no mention of Anne in his pedigree of Browne of 
Cowdray. If she were adaughter of Sir Anthony 
of Cowdray I presume it was that Anthony who 
was standard-bearer to Henry VII., and married 
Lucy de Montacute. But in this case Suffolk’s first 
and second wives were aunt and niece ; and this 
seems the more likely, since the Pope’s Bull con- 
cerning his complicated matrimonial arrangements 
recounts that Anne and Margaret were “ related 
in the second and third degree.” Can any one 
settle the point of Sir Anthony’s identity, and also 
be so good as to answer the following questions : 
1. Where is Cobs? 2. What is meant by “ related 
in the second and third degree”? 3. In what 
manner was Suffolk’s grandmother “sister to the 
father of the former husband of Margaret ”? 
Suffolk’s grandmothers were Elizabeth Wingfield 
and —— wife of Sir Henry Bruyn, and Margaret's 
former husbands were Sir John Mortimer and 
Robert Downes. I suppose Lady Bruyn is the 
grandmother thus indicated ; but what was her 
maiden name ? HERMENTRUDE. 


‘Tue Norman Peorre.’—Can any of your 
readers tell me the author of ‘The Norman 
People, and their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United States of 
America,’ published by Henry S. King & Co. in 
1874? R, A. E. 


‘STANZAS WRITTEN AFTER A LONG ABSENCE,’— 
Mary ! ten chequered years have pase’d 
Since we beheld each other last ; 
Yet Mary! I remember thee, 
And thou, I think, rememberest me. 
Six stanzas—then the eighth and last :— 
Meantime thro’ many a varied year, 
Of thee no tidings did I hear ; 
And thou didst never hear my name, 
Save from the vague reports of fame. 
_ Can any one give me the author of the above 
lines } J. C. 


Strance Trapes.—Being about to publish a 
book on ‘ Queer Trades, Past and Present,’ I shall 
be glad of early information as to the origin and 
——— of any of the following curious ways to 
earn a living, which are copied from the recent 
census list : “ Button-up camberel maker,” “‘ idle- 
back maker,” “learman-pirer,” ‘‘ ponty-sticker,” 
“ scratch-brusher,” “ spittle-maker,” “bull dog 
burner.” For any other information under this 
head I shall also be extremely grateful. 

Cartes Rosrnsoy. 

[Is not a scratch-brusher one who uses a scratch- 
brush for putting a surface on gold ornaments?) 


A Picture or ‘ Laviyia,’ by Charles Robert- 
son, artist in water colours, painted at Gains- 
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borough, circa 1812. Can any one inform me of 
the parentage and family of Robertson, or of that 
of his wife, a Miss Brierly, or of friends who 
— him in his early career as an artist in 
incolnshire ?—with the object of tracing the pic- 
ture, which is a missing family portrait. 
M. F. Rovizstox. 


Tae Arapic Catena.—Can any reader give 
me a description of this interesting series of Arabic 
traditions, especially with regard to a translation 
of any portion ? W. D. Paris. 


“Like statioy.”—What is the origin of this 
phrase, which is common in the Midland counties ? 
A Leicestershire woman, in a description of some 
village festivities the other day, told me that the 
church bells were “ ringing like station.” an 

C. C. B. 


Corns.—In William Jerdan’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
vol. ii. p. 26, occurs a poem entitled ‘ Everywhere 
Happy,’ founded on the motto ‘‘ Ubicumque 


Felix,” which we are there informed was impressed | P 


on the a coins during the short rule of 
Napoleon I. in the Isle of Elba. Were any 
coins with this inscription really issued ; and do 
specimens exist in the cabinets of collectors; or are 
they, like the pennies of Richard I. and the brass 
currency of the Emperor Otho, among coins that 
might have been but are not ? N. M. & A. 


Betts.—Can any of your readers learned in 
campanology tell me if the name of Marc le Ser is 
known as a bell-founder/ My friend and neigh- 
bour Col. Trotter, of Dyrham Park, near Barnet, 
has in his possession a bell weighing 41 Ibs., 
height 12 in., greatest width 11] in., the inscription 
on which runs as follows : “ Mare Le Ser heft mei 
ghegoten mv°cxx1i11.”* There are three medallions 
on the sides of the bell; the largest a coin or 
medal of Philip II. of Spain, the legend on which 
is almost obliterated, but I think I can distinguish 
the words “ Hispan Rex Archid. Austria.” Another 
appears to be Abraham kneeling before the three 
angels, A third represents St. John writing his 
Gospel, one leg apparently resting on his eagle. The 
fourth is a pagan altar decked with a garland, a 
female figure standing on either side, and a small 
nude figure, of a god I suppose, standing on the 
altar, and holding in the right hand (and apparently 
in both like Fame in the Guards Memorial), a 
wreath over the head of the figure beneath. 


Henry H, Gisps, 
Aldenham. 


Started: Srattep Ox.—Can your readers 
supply me with an explanation of the term stalled, 
which is of every day use in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire /—e.g, “I am stalled of walking, talk- 





* Mark le Ser has cast me 1574. 








ing, or eating” is used as an equivalent for the 
expression “I am tired of walkiog, talking, or 
eating.” Is this phrase connected with the phrase 
“a stalled ox,” used in the Old Testament ; and if 
so, does it, as originally used, refer to a surfeit ? 


Wauire, Founper or tar Cuocotate Hovss, 
—Can any reader give me information about, ora 
reference to White, the first proprietor of the 
famous chocolate house? Cunningham gives the 
date of the establishment as circa 1698, but ro 
notice of the owner. The records quoted by him 
relate only to the club still existing. W. Bz 


Mew Writinc uxper Women’s Names.—A 
few women have obtained distinction writing 
under men’s names. Have any men, worth re- 


membering, ever written under women’s names ! 
W. C. B. 


Bett Inscription.—The late Mr. Richard 
Jefferies tells his readers in ‘ Field and Hedgerow,’ 
. 24, that at Dandelion Castle, in Kent, there isa 
bell inscribed :— 

John de Dandelion with his great dog 
Brought over this bell in a mill cog. 
Sach a legend on a bell is passing strange. Is 
there not some mistake? If the bell exists, can 
any one tell its date ? ASTARTE. 


Decrees oF FatseHoop.—Who was it who 
said, “There are three degrees of falsehood : the 
first is a fib, the second is a lie, and then come 
statistics ” ? Sr. Swirary. 


Raty oF BLoop.—In the Dublin Review for April 
it is stated, without any authority being given, that 
there has recently fallen at Missignadi, near Oppido 
Mamertina, in Italy, a shower of blood, which on 
“minute chemical analysis has proved...... to be 
bond fide blood, [or] at least to exhibit its charac- 
teristics” (p. 446). Can any of your readers 
throw light on this strange assertion? AwNov. 


Sutroy.—How many places called Sutton are 
there in the vicinity of Liverpool ? J. F. 


De Torenais ; De Topenat.—Was the town of 
Totness, in Devon, named after the Seigneur De 
Todenai or Toesney in Normandy, alias De 
Belvoir or Beauvoir, of the castle of that name 
in England? Judbiiel de Mayenne, Earl of 
Brittany, was lord of Totness temp. William the 
Conqueror. He built Barnstaple Castle. 

T. W. Caney. 


TxornTon Famtty.—I am deeply interested in 
tracing the ancestry of the Thornton family, who 
came to the Virginia colony from Yorkshire about 
1672-9. What I want specially to know is the 
lineage of one Lieut.-General Sir Charles Wade 
Thornton, who was Lieutenant-Governor of H 
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in 1816, knighted in 1831, lieutenant-general in the 
British army 1846, and who died in Hull (or Lon- 
don) April 6, 1854. I would also like to know if 
the shipping records at London and Bristol for 
1672-9 are preserved and can be examined. 
Wma. Towrzs THornton. 
Shelbyville, Illinois, U.S, 


‘Zesunisa, AND OrHeR Poems,’ 1873.—Who 
wrote this book ; and where was it published ? 
T. B 


Portland, Maine. 


“Soctat sILence” (‘Marmion,’ Introductory 
Epistle to Canto iv.).—Was Scott the originator of 
this phrase? I think it is usually quoted as 
“ sociable silence.” JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 


Verses.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
inform me if the following lines have ever been 
printed? They seem too good to be allowed to 
perish, They were addressed to a girl whose lover, 
@ young officer of H.M. frigate Ariadne, then com- 
manded by the author Capt. Marryat, had been 
sent home, I think, from the coast of Africa in 
charge of a prize schooner whose build possessed 
some special beauty. She was said to have been 
dispatched light in ballast, and was what sailors 
call crank. She was supposed to have perished in 
a hurricane with all on board. The little poem 
bears the signature of an officer of H.M. schooner 
Pike, then (early in the thirties) stationed on the 
coast of Ireland, W. H. Church. Has this name 
been heard of since in connexion with any literary 
work ? 

Fair ship, I saw thee bounding o'er the deep, 

Thy white wings glancing with the morning ray, 
And many a sparkling eye in vain did weep 
For the bold hearts that steered thee on thy way; 
Long days of grief have lingered into years, 
Return, return, and charm away their tears. 
I listen’d till the music and the song 
Died on the waters as she swept along; 
I watch’d her stately beauty till it grew, 
A fading shadow on the distant blue, 
Less and still less—the waters are alone, 
Queen of the ocean, whither hast thou gone? 
The wintry storm hath hush'd itself to sleep, 
Yet still thou lingerest on the faithless deep. 
Have calmer seas, or skies of deeper blue, 
Charmnd thee to bid thine island home adieu ! 
Long has yon dark-eyed maiden wept in vain, 
Return, return, and bid her smile again, 
Long may’st thou weep, but never shalt thou see 
Thy fair-hair’d mariner return to thee, 
Clasp thy young beauty in a long embrace, 
And read his pardon in thy happy face. 
Thy gentle prayers, fair mourner, could not save, 
Thy sailor sleeps within the stormy wave. 

C. A. Waite. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Oak-Aprte Day.—Can any one say how long 


Charles I. at Charing Cross on May 29 with oak 
boughs was discontinued? My impression is that 
it was kept up well into this century. 

J. L, Fisn. 


Tae Great Frost or 1684.—Will any of your 
readers kindly tell me where any contemporary 
account of this frost can be found, with reference 
to the Thames? I should also be glad of informa- 
tion as to printing carried on upon it in that year. 

F, H. Arwoxp. 


Sir Rosert Kerr Porter, K.0.B.—Can you 
kindly inform me if there is any memoir or life of 
Sir R. Kerr Porter published? He was married 
to a Russian lady, and died in Russia in 1842. 
He was known in the early years of the century 
by his published travels in the East and in Sweden 
and Norway, as well as by being the painter of a 
panorama of the siege of Seringapatam and of 
Acre; but I cannot find any memoir of his life. 

Rosert J. Lecxry. 


“To THE IMMORTAL MEMORY.”—What is the 
meaning of this inscription, which I find engraved 
on some old wine-glasses ? W. D. Panrissz. 

Selmeston. 

[Is this a contraction of the famous “ Glorious, pious 
and immortal memory,” familiar in Northern Ireland ?] 





Replies, 


MOORE'S ‘ DEVONSHIRE,’ 
(7S. xii. 249.) 
I have this work in three volumes; but it 
was apparently intended to form two only. A 
bookseller’s note on a fly-leaf calls this a “unique 
copy ; two Maps and 89 plates and extra portraits, 
and 29 extra plates and original drawings by R. 
Brown.” This gentleman has signed his drawings 
and contributed many marginalia, as well as con- 
siderable addenda to the list of provincialisms given 
by the author. The title-pages to the first and 
second volumes are engraved, and read as follows : 
“The History of Devonshire from the Earliest 
Period to the Present, by the Rev. Thomas 
Moore. Illustrated by a Series of Views drawn 
and engraved by and under the Direction of 
William Deeble. London, Published by Robert 
Jennings, 63, Cheapside. September 1, 1829.” 
There is no mention of vol. i. or vol. ii, At the 
end of the first volume the words “End of the 
first volume” are printed at the end of the text on 
the last page. There is no such statement at the 
end of the second volume. But on a fly-leaf at the 
end of the first volume it is stated that ‘‘Title-pages, 
an Index, Appendix, &c., will be given at the con- 
clusion of the work”; and, though no appendix 
appears, the title-pages and index are found in 
their proper places. It is to be presumed, there- 
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The bookseller’s statement respecting the “extra 
portraits” should rather have been that all the 
portraits have been added to this copy, for they 
have all been evidently inserted. The last of them 
is a rather good presentation of the famous vicar 
of Charles, Dr. Hawker. 

The first volume (pp. 574) contains what it has 
pleased the author to call the ‘ History of Devon- 
shire,’ in four books. The second volume (pp. 908), 
which is, if not altogether satisfactory, much better 
done, is devoted to biography. The third volume, 
as it is called in my copy, has no title-page save a 
MS. one, and consists entirely of plates (views of 
buildings and places) of not much value, They 
are, I think, eighty-six in number. 

T. Apotravus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Thomas Mocre’s ‘ History of Devonshire’ was pub- 
lished in one volume by Robert Jennings, 62, Cheap- 
side, September 1, 1829. An engraved title-page 
describes the work as “‘ The History of Devonshire 
from the Earliest Period to the Present, by the 
Rev. Thomas Moore. [Illustrated by a Series of 
Views drawn and engraved by and under the 
Direction of William Deeble.” It consists of an 
introduction and four books. Book i., “‘ General 
Description,” contains three chapters ; book ii., 
“General History,” contains two chapters ; book iii., 
“Outlines of Geology, Physical Geography, and 
Natural History of Devonshire,” by E. W. Bray- 
ley, jun., A.L.S., Lecturer and Tutor in the 
Physical Sciences in the Schools of Hazelwood 
and Bruce Castle, seven chapters; book iv., 
“ Agriculture, Products, Manufactures, Trade, and 
Commerce,” three chapters. F. JaRratr. 


Among my notes I have the following : — 


“The History of Devonshire. By Thomas Moore. 
1829, first edition, L.P., 4to., boards, vol, i. (being all 
published), Title and plates on india paper, and wood- 
cuts,” 


J. Curnsert Wetcx, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 





Anpronicus (7" §, xii. 187, 274).—I do not 
know what Mr. Leaton-BLenKinsorpr means by 
saying “Greek is pronounced according to accent, 
not quantity.” Prof. Blackie stands almost alone 
among English or Scotch teachers in so pro- 
nouncing it. I have no doubt that all modern 
Greeks agree with Mr. Leaton-BLenxkinsorp; but 
no English people do, and we laugh at Greeks, for 
example, for saying Lptros for “ Epeirus.” 

A. 


BonaPaRTe ON Irisumen (7 S. xii. 168, 
211).—As an aid to those who may trouble 
themselves in endeavouring to reply to the above, 
I may state that the late David Pringle, of 
Wilton Lodge (not Milton Lodge), near Hawick, 
came home from India in 1858 or 1859. He about 





that time married Miss Anderson, the then pro- 
prietress of that estate. The letter in which the 
curious anecdote occurs must have been written 
from India before 1858. It would be very 
interesting to know to whom the letter was 
written. The circumstance mentioned in the letter 
must have taken place before 1840, as Lucien 
Bonaparte died in that year, Mrs. Norton being at 
that time only thirty-two years of age, Daniel 
O’Connell sixty-five, and Sir Charles James 
Napier sixty-eight. It is exceedingly probable 
that the letter in which the anecdote occurs was 
written between 1843 and 1853, in which latter 
year General Napier died. The way in which Mr. 
Pringle alludes to Sir Charles leads to the belief 
that he (Sir Charles) was then living ; had he then 
been dead doubtless Mr. Pringle would have 
mentioned him as “ the late Sir Charles Napier.” 

I have just seen Mr. J. Carrick Moore's 
note at the second reference. The statement 
cannot be in any of Theobald Wolfe Tone’s letters, 
because he died by suicide on November 19, 1798, 
and consequently never had any opportunity of 
having any such knowledge of Napoleon Bona- 
parte as the exigencies of the subject require. I 
am not acquainted with Gouverneur Morris's 
‘ Memoirs,’ so cannot say whether the statement 
referred to is in that book or not. Who was 
Gouverneur Morris? I do not find any notice 
of him in Vincent's ‘ Dict. of Biog.’ (Lond., Ward 
& Lock), I have read scores of books treating on 
the life and times of Napoleon; but I do not re- 
collect coming across any such statement. 

J. O. GoopreLLow. 
Hawick, Scotland. 


Herarpic (7 §. xii. 167).—The arms and 
crest are those of Pigott, the impalement the well- 
known coat of Cope. The alliance between the 
two families was that of Jenny Cope with Charles 
Pigott, Esq., son of Robert Pigott, Esq., of Chet- 
wynd Park, Salop. The marriage took place in 
1775, She was the eldest daughter of Jonathap 
Cope, Esq., by his second wife Jane, daughter of 
Lieut.-General Francis Leighton, of Wattles- 
borough, Salop, widow of Capt. the Hon. Shaw 
Cathcart, and was granddaughter of Sir Jonathan 
Cope of Brewerne, created a baronet ry e 


These are the arms of Pigott, co. Notts, im- 
paling Cope, of Oxford and Northants. 
E, Fry WabeE. 


Axbridge, Somerset. 

The family of Pigott, a Nottinghamshire race, 
bore Sable, three pickaxes or. See Burke's 
* Armory.’ 

The arms referred to by SgBasTian are 


evidently of English origin, and may be assigned, 
I think, to the families of Pigott, of Beds, Berke, 


EpwarpD PEacock. 
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and Bucks, and Cope, of Hanwell. In Burke’s 
‘Extinct Baronets,’ p. 13), it is stated that a 
Charles Pigott married Jenny, daughter of 
Jonathan Cope, of Brewerne, co. Oxon. The 
tincture of the pickaxes in the Pigott arms is 
usually argent; a Nottingham branch seems to 
have borne the pickaxes or. F. A. Buaypes. 


InFANTICIDE (7 §, xii. 206).—I think the use 
of the French word infanticide here, far from being 
‘curiously extended,” is strictly correct. It is 
only as a law term that infanticide means the 
murder, or the murderer, of a new-born babe (in- 
fans-cedere), a being that is not yet able to speak. 
But in common parlance infanticide means the 
murder or murderer of any boy or girl, and then 
it is used in lieu of enfanticide, the latter not being 
French. DNaRGEL, 


Work ror Dr. Murray (7" §S. xii. 205),— 
The following extraordinary word is given in 
Miss M. A, Courtney’s ‘West Cornwall Dialect’ 
(E.D.S.):— 

“ Pednbokshrlostwithel, spoken by fishermen in describ- 
ing the peculiar model of a boat; is said to mean ‘ cod’s 
head and conger’s tail.’ 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Tae Stork anv THE New-sorn Cuitp (7" §. 
xii. 226).—Has not this belief some foundation in 
the old classic superstition mentioned by /Zlianus, 
the sophist 7— 

“Alexander Myndius ait ciconias pariter viventes, 
cum ad senectum pervenit, ad oceanidas insulas profectas 
ex avibus in homines converti, idque pietatis erga 
eae premium consequi.”—‘ De Natura Animalium,’ 
iii, 23. 


I have no means of verifying the quotation, 
and give it just as I found it with all faults. 
According to old Schwenk, the superstition that 
the storks emigrated to foreign lands and turned 
into human beings there still survived amongst 
Slavonic people in his days (‘Slavische Mytho- 
logie,’ p. 129). 

As the storks have nearly, if not altogether, dis- 
appeared from the British Islands, their duty of 
supplying new babies has devolved upon the 
doctors. But has the belief ever existed among 
British children ? L. L. K. 


_Rosert Brownine’s ‘Lost Leaver’ (7" §, 
x1, 208, 256).—In a letter of September 7, 1875, 
Mr. Browning himself answers the question :— 


“TI can only answer, with something of shame and 
contrition, that I undoubtedly had Wordsworth in my 
mind—but simply as a ‘model’; you know an artist 
takes one or two striking traits in the features of his 
model,’ and uses them to start his fancy on a flight 
which may end far enough from the good man or woman 
who happens to be ‘sitting’ for nose andeye. I thought 
of the great Poet’s abandonment of Liberalism, at an 
unlucky juncture, and no repaying consequence that I 
could ever see, But—once call my fancy portrait Words- 





worth—and how much more ought one to say,—how 
much more would not I have attempted to say!”"— 
‘ Life,’ by Mra. Sutherland Orr, 1891, pp, 132, 133. 

W. G, Brack. 


Glasgow. 


Ay EstasiisnHep Tipesman (7* §, xii. 229).— 
An officer attached to the Custom House who was 
appointed to attend upon ships till the duties on 
the freight were paid. They were so called because 
they boarded vessels on their arrival from foreign 
ports at the entrance of rivers, and came up with 
the tide. They are now known as landing-waiters. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Denmark (7" §. xii. 189).—I cannot say which 
is the best history of Denmark published in 
English, but perhaps F. P. may like to know that 
in 1875 Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. published 

“ Edda; or, the Tales of a Grandmother. History of 
Denmark, from the earliest ages to the accession of the 
Oldenburg Dynasty, 4.p. 1448. Edited by Philojuvenis.”’ 
It is well printed, with a good margin to the pages 
and some woodcut illustrations, mostly imaginary 
renderings of striking scenes. In the introduction 
acknowledgment is made to the works of many 
authors, especially to Snedorff and Allen. The 
book is pleasantly written. It has no index. 

H. G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


‘Denmark : its History and Topography, Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Fine Arts, Social Life and 
Finance,’ published a few months ago by Mr. 
Heinemann, may be useful to F. P. 

Jonny RanDALt. 


Origin oF Bunt (7 §S. xii. 108, 158, 255),— 
Buhl is not a modern spelling, but the old and 
only correct one. Bubl was not born a French- 
man, but was naturalized, and his letters of 
naturalization are still extant. oO. B. 


The connexion of Buhl with the Boules of Blois, 
Tours, and Paris, is by no means proved. D. 


Harcourt or Penpiey, Herts (7" §. xi. 
489 ; xii, 73, 134).—I am happy to supply the 
omission pointed out at the last reference by Siema. 
Maria Jane Jobnson’s will was made in 1821. 

JOHANNIDES. 


It is worth noticing that, according to Lips- 
comb’s ‘ History of Bucks,’ the Harcourts at the 
end of the last century and at the beginning of 
this bore hereditary titles on both sides of the 
English Channel. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


Erow1ana (7 §, xii, 227).—Allow me to inform 
Eronensis that I bave a copy of the engraving he 
alludes to, and can confirm his statement that it 
appeared about 1850, was immediately suppressed 
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and attributed to Tarver. In Lyte’s ‘Eton College’ 
a reduced copy is given, with Dr. Hawtrey in one 
ition. It is there stated to be from a drawing 
ry Herries, and this is doubtless the authority for 
the description in the catalogue, which I have no 
doubt is erroneous. The block in the collection 
I believe to be the old original block, which was 
returned anonymously either by the Marquis of 
Waterford or his representatives. I look forward, 
however, to further information on both subjects 
from some of your correspondents. 
Eronensis ALTER. 


Baronet (7 §S, xii. 224).—This baronetcy of 
Earle was created, as Mr. Warp says, July 2, 
1629, in the person of Sir Richard Earle, and 
became extinct for want of heirs in his grandson, 
Sir Richard, fourth baronet (whose epitaph Mr. 
Warp quotes), August 13, 1697. See Burke’s 
* Extinct Baronetage.’ 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Mr. Solly’s ‘Index,’ p. 65, reports “ Earle of 
Craglethorpe, Lincoln, Bart., 1629, s.p. 1697, ext.” 
I do not trace Streglethorp. Does Mr. C. A. 
Warp use Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronets’ ? 7 

A. H. 


There is no mystery about the abbreviated 
“ Barn'’,” as will be seen by a reference to Sir 
B. Barke’s work on ‘Extinct Baronetcies.’ Ac- 
cording to that book, the title of ‘‘ Earle, of Cra- 
glethorpe [sic], co. Lincoln,” was created in 1629, 
and became extinct on the death of its fourth 
holder, Sir Richard, in 1697. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


The entry in Walkley's ‘ List’ (London, 1642) 
runs thus :— 

“Richard Earle, of Craglethorpe, in the county of 
Lincoln, Esquire, created Baronet, the second day of 
July, an, pred, (5 Charles I., 1629).” 

Consult Courthope’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 
J. J. 8. 
Pgacocks’ Ecos (7 §, xii, 227).— 
If the peacock 7 eggs, then this is true : 
The drake does the same—and the gander too! 
H. G. Grirrinnoore, 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


G. J. asks, “Does any poet except Browning 
make reference to peacocks’ eggs?” I hope not. 
Peahens’ eggs are well known, but not those of the 
male bird. JAYDEE. 


Wittiam Marxnam, Ancupisnor or York 
(7 §, xii. 187,237).—The ‘ History of the Markham 
Family,’ a privately printed book, presented to me 
by Mr. Clements R. Markham, is silent as to the 
exact dates of the ordination of the archbishop as 
deacon and priest. It seems, however, that on 


being appointed head master of Westminster 
School in 1753 he was ordained, being at that 
time D.C.L. In 1771 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Chester. In 1776 he was translated to the arch- 
bishopric of York. 

Archbishop Markham seems to have been rather 
a good classical scholar than a great one. A 
long poem in Latin hexameters in ‘Muse Angli- 
cane,’ vol. ii. pp. 277-282, editio quinta, 1741, 
entitled ‘ Judicium Paridis,"* and signed G. M. 
Edis Chr. Alumnus, is attributed to him. In 
‘Carmina Quadragesimalia,’ series secunda, 1748, 
are also many little poems assigned to his pen. A 
copy of this book, annotated by me and with the 
supposed authors’ names appended in MS. (two 
mn bound in one) was presented by me to the 
library of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

There are several fine portraits in oils of the 
archbishop as at Becca Hall, Yorkshire, Bishop- 
thorpe Palace, and in Christ Church Hall at 
Oxford. Most probably most of the above infor- 
mation is already in the possession of your corre- 
spondent, but perhaps it may be worth observing 
that the archbishop is a prominent figure in the 
foreground of the fine historical painting by the 
American artist Copley, ‘The Death of Lord 
Chatham’ in 1778, now in the National Gallery. 
This was engraved by Bartolozzi on a plate of ex- 
ceptionally large size, one of the largest ever 
known. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It may be added that his third son, George 
Markham, Dean of York, obtained a private Act 
of Parliament (43 Geo. III., cap. 76) to dissolve 
his marriage with Elizabeth Evelyn Sutton, 
daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., of Nor- 
wood House, co. Nottingham. 

DanteL HIpwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


According to Stubbs’s ‘Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum,’ 1858, William Markham was con- 
secrated Bishop of Chester in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall], on February 17, 1777, by the Arch- 
bishop of York, assisted by the Bishops of Durham, 
Worcester, and Carlisle. C. W. Horcate. 


Tuomas Moore (7 §, xi. 177, 461; xii. 141). 
—Strangely enough, people (and particularly 
writers) often stumble into the gins their clever- 
ness has framed for others. Much less than ten 
years ago Mr. Ewine was lamenting in the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Warn’s loss in (appa- 
rently) not appreciating Wordsworth, and, proh 
pudor! a wailing jeremiad must now be sung over 
himself in respect of Moore. Mr. Ewrxe’s un- 





* The same poem is also in ‘Selecta Poemata An- 
glorum,’ editio secunda, emendatior, pp. 327-332, 1779, 
and is there subscribed “ Guliel. Markham, Adis Chr. 
Alumnus, 1740,” showing it to have been written by the 
archbishop. 
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mistakable sneer at Ireland’s greatest lyrist’s 
neither (as he assumes) understanding nor appre- 
ciating Byron’s try comes, mutatis mutandis, 
home to roost. I am not just now concerned with 
Macaulay's essay ; but I should like to record my 
repudiation of Mr. Ewine’s innuendo of dishonesty 
on Macaulay’s — the matter of letting the poet 
down easily. en with brains almost as clear and 
keen as those possessed by Mr. Ewine have 
hitherto acknowledged Moore’s claim to a niche in 
the Temple of the Muses, and it will require cere- 
bration of a higher type than either theirs or his 
to dislodge the “ poet of all circles and the idol of 
his own” from it. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


“Common oR GARDEN” (7 §, ix. 68, 132).— 
The phrase “common or garden” is used in 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ In the first edition (1755) 
of that famous work, s. v. “ Lettuce,” a paragraph is 
quoted from Miller which ends as follows: “The 
species are, common or garden lettuce ; cabbage 
lettuce ; Silesia lettuce,” and so on. This con- 
cluding portion of the paragraph is also printed in 
the sixth edition (1785). Z F, MAnserca. 

Liverpool. 


SrarcnHep=Pastep (7 §,. xii. 225).—Starch 
is one thing, paste is another. Laud I suppose 
used starch, as many men do now. Therefore this 
paper was quite correctly said to be ‘‘ starched up.” 

C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Many, yea, I believe most, photographers paste 
their prints on the cards with starch. 
Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


Dame Resecca Berry (7 §. x. 289, 451; xi. 
21, 189, 252, 298, 434; xii. 34, 250).—Will you 
permit me to correct an obvious clerical error, 
which may mislead some? On p. 251, third para- 
graph in first column, the words “ former” and 
“latter” are transposed. The sentence should 
read, ‘ the lines on the latter being vertical and on 
the former horizontal.” Joun Etroy. 


Witt-o’-THE-Wisp (7@ §, xi. 103, 275, 377; 
xii. 74, 193, 238),—Dr, Brewer’s logic strikes 
me as being very funny. The Abbé Moigno gives 
an opinion on luminous meteors in general, and 
because he had some acquaintance with Arago, that 
great astronomer is made responsible for the Abbé’s 
opinion. 

The relation of the Abbé to Arago seems to have 
been that of the hodman to the builder. During 
many years Arago wrote the “Notices Scien- 
tifiques” for the Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes. Some of these notices are of great 





hundred pages, and deals with a multitude of 
facts which had to be hunted for in “ plusieurs 
centaines de volumes” of scientific periodicals. 
Arago may have employed the Abbé in so 
laborious a search, and so far he may have acted 
as his “ coadjator.” 

I made the acquaintance of the Abbé at one of 
the meetings of the British Association, when he 
requested me to write for the popular science 
weekly that he edited some papers on a chemical 
subject that I had been investigating. I did so, 
and had some further correspondence with him. 
I found him to be a worthy and respectable gentle- 
man ; but I never supposed that any one would 
refer to him as a scientific authority. He was a 
laborious compiler of other men’s works in every 
department of science; but he was certainly not 
entitled to give an independent opinion on any 
chemical subject. 

Should Dr. Brewer think it necessary to write 
again, will he be so kind as to name a bog or marsh 
in any part of the world that contains so large a 
quantity of animal matter as to furnish the meteor 
with phosphuretted hydrogen not only for days and 
weeks, but for years? Bogs and marshes have been 
examined by Sir Humphry Davy and other com- 

tent chemists, and the gas collected by them was 
invariably found to be light carburetted hydrogen, 
identical with the firedamp of the coal-mine. In- 
deed, before the method of forming the gas arti- 
ficially was known there was no other source for 
it. 

In conclusion, I would take the liberty of re- 
minding Dr. Brewer that the gas he prefers is 
never known in science as phosphoric hydrogen 
nor phosphoretted hydrogen. Several inflammable 
gaseous compounds include in their nomenclature 
the Latin word wret, “it will burn.” Such are 
phosphuretted hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, &c. C. Tomutnson. 

Highgate, N. 


Mr. E. L. Garsett refers to an electric phe- 
nomenon as a halo surrounding the head. It is 
well known that the hair of some persons of 
excitable temperament is electric, for on combing 
the hair after dark a room may be momentarily 
illumined by the sparks thus emitted. This cir- 
cumstance may account for the exhibitions referred 
to, especially in the case of “ Howell going into a 
trance,” for such emissions produce languor ; thus 
the appearance of trance may be readily assumed. 

A. Hatt. 


Mr. Tomurnson says the two so-called “ spirit 
lights” are “of easy explanation,” but does not 
explain either. The first kind, which I may call 
Bullock lights, I now hear to be, as I always sus- 
pected, conjuring. But that explains nothing. 





length, such, for example, as the celebrated one 
‘Sur le Tonnerre,’ which occupies nearly four | 





Ebenezer Bullock and his father, I am told, are in 
London, but no longer Spiritualists. They profess 
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all their phenomena were tricks. How, then, were 
these lights made? I can make nothing like them, 
nor can Mr. Tomuinson, nor Stuart Cumberland, 
nor Prof. Huxley, nor any scientist, so far as I 
know. The other kind, which I only saw once, I 
suspect, from its resemblance to the Spanish saints’ 
miracles, to be — The medium, named 
Walter Howell, I hear, is in America. To-day’s 
boasted science stands totally baffled, right and 
left, by so-called “spirits” on one side, and con- 
jurors on the other, E. L, Garpett, 


Commence To (7" §. xii. 69, 124, 236),—Surely 
this was an English idiom from the outset! Thus 
in ‘P. Plowman,’ C. xv. 203, we are told that 
Imaginative “ comsed to loure,” i.¢., commenced to 
frown. Many more examples might be given. 

Watter W. Sear. 


Guess Avutnors (7" S. xii. 200).—For the 
origin of the expression see the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ sub “ Another-gates” and “ Another- 
guess.” I have recently met with the following 
illustration of the term in ‘Roderick Randon,’ 
chap. xlvii. :— 

“ He scratched his chin, and protested his abhorrence 
of cards, the very name of which being mentioned, made 
him sweat with vexation, as it recalled the money-dropper 
to hisremembrance, ‘But, however,’ eaid he, ‘ you have 
to do with other guess people now.’ "’ 

F. C. Bingseck Terry. 


EarTuQuakE, 1580 (7 S. xii. 208).—Camden, 
in his ‘ History of Elizabetb,’ says :— 

“Let it not seem beside the purpose to mention the 
Earthquakes which happened in these days [4.p. 1580). 
eocese The sixth day of Aprill, at 6 of the clock in the 
evening, the Air being clear and calm, England on this 
side York, and the Netherlands almost as high as Cologne, 
in a moment as it were fell a trembling in such a manner, 
that in some places Stones fell down from Buildings, the 
Bels in Steeples struck against the Clappers, and the 
very Sea, which as then was very calm, was vehemently 
tost and moved to and fro. The Night following the 
Ground in Kent trembled two or three times; and the 
like again on the first of May, in the dead-time of the 
Night,” —Ed. 1675, p. 244. 

See also Turner’s ‘Remarkable Providences,’ 
1697, part ii. chap. lvi., where, however, there 
is no contemporary authority given. 

J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool. 


Tse Niyte Beatitope (7" §. xii. 228).—A 
former Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ attributed this “now 
every-day saying” to Dean Swift. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 
4% §, iii. 310, 415, 446 ; iv. 277; 6" S, v. 234, 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This I have always heard attributed to the witty 
and versatile Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, though unable to give the reference to 
his writings. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Waar ts an Epition? (7 S. xii. 225.)—Edit 
means to utter, or put out, so every issue is “an 
edition”; but usage varies. The reproduction of 
books from stereotype is largely carried on without 
alteration, and in such case the public libraries do 
not claim presentation copies under the Copyright 
Act. But stereo wears out, and batters are fre- 


quently repaired in such a way as to cause an 


alteration in the text. Speaking, therefore, as an 
individual, I do maintain that “every issue is 
an edition,” and should be recorded as such on the 
title-page. A, Haiti. 


Mr. Mansercn’s note brings to mind {tke 
popular blunder made by novel-writers and others 
of saying edition when they mean “copy.” The 
error is so common that it is no use taking up 
space with examples, It would be of some interest 
to know when and by whom the mistake was first 
made. Warburton is the oldest offender I know. 
(See Wateon’s ‘ Life of Warburton,’ pp. 211, 356). 

ASTARTE, 
[See 7t S, ii, 406, 478.] 


Tue Wasuincton Ancestry (7 §. xii. 23, 115, 
210).—Is it possible that the tombstone at Tring is, 
after all, in the right, and we in the wrong who have 
assumed the identity of “ Robert Spencer, Baro de 
Wormeley,” with Robert Spencer, Baron of Worm- 
leighton? I did not know there was a Wormley 
in Herts, If this be the explanation, I bave not, 
I am sorry to say, any information to offer Mr. 
Bury about the Hertfordshire lord of the manor. 

I should be very glad to see a little discussion in 
‘N. & Q” on the position of landowner. I have 
only within the last few weeks seen the Washing- 
ton papers that have appeared in Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries, and I take very great 
exception indeed to the phrase “the family seems 
not to have risen here above the rank of middle- 
class gentry.” I think it offensive as well as odd, 
for, without for a moment losing sight of the 
superiority, in matters of etiquette, given by a 
title, I do not see how a man already a gentleman 
by his birth, already of position by his lands, can 
be thought to be “raised” by having “Sir” before 
instead of “ Esq.” after his name. “ Middle-class 
gentry” supposes one superior and one inferior 
class. Do the untitled landowners form by them- 
selves the “ middle class”? If so, what a mighty 
and mixed multitude the inferior class must con- 
sist of ; and, if not, who share the “ middle class” 
honours with the untitled landowners? To me 
gentry has its several degrees, just as nobility has. 

VERNOY. 


The Rev. Laurence Washington, instituted to 
the rectory of Purleigh, inthe county of Essex and 
Diocese of London, March 14, 1632, on the pre- 
sentation of Jane Horsmanden, widow (Reg., 
‘ Laud,’ 72), is thus noticed (p. 4) in John White's 
“ First Centvry of Scandalous, Malignant Priests 
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«-++.s0f, & Narration of the Causes for which the | What is the result? The four potent roots, and 
Parliament hath Ordered the Sequestration of the (we must suppose) the trunk also and the branches, 
Benefices of severall Ministers complained of before | are sent flying, with a single puff, into that vacuum on 
them, for vitiousnesse of Life, errors in Doctrine, | the edge of which the Apostle of Truth is standing. 
contrary to the Articles of our Religion, and for | This picture, one may venture to say, is worthy of 
practising and pressing superstitious Innovations | John Martin in his most inspired moments, or 
against Law, and for Malignancy against the Par-| perhaps even of William Blake. And who can 

















liament. London, m.Dc.xxu1.” :— 

“The Benefice of Lawrence Washington, Rector of 
Purleigh in the County of Essex, is sequestred, for that 
he is a common frequenter of Ale-houses, not onely him- 


selfe sitting dayly tipling there, but also incouraging | 


others in that beastly vice, and hath been oft drunk ; 
and hath said, That the Parliament have more Papists 
belonging to them in their Armies, than the King had 
about him or in his Army, and that the Parliaments 
Armie did more hurt than the Cavaliers, and that they 
did none atall; and hath published them to be Traitours, 
that lend to or assist the Parliament." 
Danie Hirwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Excuisn Proxvnciation or Latin AnD GREEK 
(7S. xi. 484; xii. 36, 149, 209).—Pror. Biack1e’s 
account of the insular and anomalous Englishman, 
with his attenuated long a, is really most alarming ; 
especially as few Englishmen can help being in- 
sular, and none, I fear, can escape the reproach of 
being avomalous, even if he consents to forsake his 
attenuated a. The professor's language is so vivid 
that we have the whole scene—or, at least, nearly 
all of it—before us. In the foreground of the 
picture we behold the demon hight Pedagogic 
Perversity, who is represented to us under the 


similitude of a tree, a gigantic upas-tree, over- | 


shadowing the southern half (but not the northern) 
of this insular and partially anomalous island. 
The tree, says Pror. Brackte, holds its ground 
firmly, by means of four potent roots, respectively 
known as Ignorance, Stupidity, Laziness, and Bad 
Habit ; fearful objects all of them, and evidently 
visible above ground. It is at first surprising to 
find that these roots are not merely roots, but also 


are Champions of Error. We recollect, however, 


the Champion Turnip, and the Champion Straw- | 
berry, and are satisfied that the word is used in | 
this sense only,—that the Roots, like the Straw- 
berry and the Turnip, are enormous of their kind. | 
Thus we are enabled to understand the other part | 
of the picture. An Apostle of Truth, in whom we 
can hardly fail to recognize the genial and accom- 
plished Professor himself, has alighted on a heaven- 
kissing hill; or, as the Professor more modestly puts 
it, has at a favourable moment occupied a com- 
manding position on the edge of vacancy. From 
this vantage ground he naturally and at once 
attacks the tree of Pedagogic Perversity. He 
attacks it at the proper place, namely at its root. 
And he attacks it not with axe or saw or any such 
thing, but simply with the breath of his mouth; 
which implement, if the Apostle of Truth be really | 
Pror. Biackig, I can quite believe to be sufficient. 





regret that our Professor should have drawn it? 

Not even they who cling, with unreasoning fond- 

ness, to the long attenuated a of their childhood ; 
| and certainly not those who have been privileged 
to sit with the Professor, not on the edge of vacancy, 
but in far pleasanter places, and to enjoy the 
youthful energy, the boyish ardour, with which he 
can discourse of things that he likes—and of things 
that he does not like. A. J. M. 


“Tar Castie,” Paternoster Row (7" §. xii. 
| 228).—“ The Castle” was a tavern kept by a 
family named Young; they removed there from 
“The Queen’s Head” tavern, in the same locality. 
At both houses they made considerable profit by 
concert-giving. James Young, the head of the 
family, was celebrated asa maker and retailer of 
| violins ; his place of business was “‘ The Dolphin 
and Crown,” St. Paul’s Churchyard. A catch in 
| the ‘Pleasant Musical Companion,’ ii. 1726, runs 
| as follows :— 
| You scrapers that want a fiddle well strung, 
| You must go to the man that is old while he ’s Young. 
But if this same fiddle you would play bold, 
You must go to his son, who’s Young when he’s old. 
There’s old Young and young Young, both men of 
renown: 
Old sells and young plays the best fiddle in town. 
Young and old live together, and may they live long— 
Young to play an old fiddle, old to sell a new song. 
W. H. Commines. 


At “the sign of the Castle,” in Paternoster Row, 


Tarlton, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite stage-clown, 
kept an ordinary, stated to have been on the site 


| of * Dolly’s Chop-house.” “The Castle,” of which a 


token exists, was destroyed in the Great Fire, but 
was rebuilt; and here “the Castle Society of 
Music” gave their performances. The premises 
were subsequently the Oxford Bible Warehouse, 
destroyed by fire in 1822, and rebuilt (‘ Curiosities 
of London,’ by John Timbs). 
Everarp Home Coremay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mater anv Hoop (7* §. xii. 188, 238).—I 
am obliged to those correspondents who have 
reminded me of ‘ Hamlet.’ That the ideas referred 
to were used by Shakespeare, not to mention other 
authors, I was well aware; but the additional 
coincidence of Mallet and Hood using the same 
names (William and Mary) in their poems has 
apparently been overlooked by two of your corre- 
epondents, to whom I am sure the poems in ques- 
tion are well known. Not having easy access to 
the Antiquary, I would be glad if A. C. W. would 
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be good enough to send me direct the substance of 
the correspondence he mentions. 
W. W. Davies. 


Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland, 


IttusTRATION OF DeBaTe IN THE House OF 
Commons (7" §. xii. 168).—If I required a print of 
the kind Sir Grorce Sitwe 1 is seeking, I should, 
besides the collection of satirical prints in the 
British Museum, look into the cognate and nearly 
as numerous collection of historical prints in the 
same department of that institution under the date 
in view. F. G. 8 


Guiemuam Pepicree (7* §. xii. 229),—I think 
I have heard privately of the desire of Lac for 
information concerning the Glemhams of Glemham, 
and I am rather inclined to believe that, on a 
search among his papers, he would find some notes 
which I know I made for him some time ago, from 
the ‘Suffolk Visitations,’ edited by Mr. W. C. 
Metcalfe, and which I cannot but think I sent to 
him, as they do not appear to be now in my 
possession. Very little is suggested in the way of 
sources of information for the Glembham family in 
the latest edition of Dr. G. W. Marshall’s valuable 
* Genealogist’s Guide,’ from which it may, I think, 
safely be argued that there is not much in print 
about it. But Davy’s Suffolk Collections, in the 
British Museum, would seem to contain some pages 
devoted to the Glemhams, and I shall be happy to 
see whether they afford any special information not 
contained in the Visitation pedigree which I am 
under the impression I had already sent Lac. The 
coat appears in Burke’s ‘Gen. Armory,’ s.¥. 
“Glenham.” Therefore I should set down such 
occurrences as I have found of Glenham as 
variants of Glemham. OC. H. E. Carmicuaet. 

New University Club, 8.W, 


Respecting this query, will Lac communicate 
with me? J. Cornpert We ca, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


{Much valuable information has reached us, and is at 
the disposition of Lac.) 


Crerxe Appey (7" 8, xi. 481; xii. 44, 194).— 
It may be, and in all probability is the case, that 
by this is meant the abbey at North Creake, in 
Norfolk, near Burnham Westgate, and not far from 
the sea, and not the Augustinian nunneryat Flixton, 


near Beccles, in Suffolk, founded by Lady Margery | 


Creyke in 1258, 

Lewis's ‘ Topographical Dictionary,’ s. v. “ North 
Creake,” makes mention of the foundation of 
a priory of Augustinian canons at that place 
in 15 Henry IIL, afterwards elevated into an 
abbey. The abbey was dissolved, and its pos- 
sessions granted by Henry VII. to his mother, 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, by whom they 
were given to Christ’s College, Cambridge, It is 
also stated that the remains of the choir and other 


parts of the abbey still exist, and exhibit some fine 
arches. There is no mention of the place in Murray’s 
‘ Handbook of the Eastern Counties’ (1870); but 
very a A information both of it and Lubbes- 
thorpe Abbey (see 7" S. xi. 481) would be found 
in Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ and per- 
haps in the ‘Beauties of England and Wales.” 
This latter, it may be observed, is a book increas- 
ing in value and interest, as many of the places 
depicted in it have been improved off the face of 
the earth. Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sono (7 §. xii. 144, 198, 253).—One of your 
correspondents tells us that this word is used to 
steady pointers in making a point. I dare not assert 
a negative; but in many years’ experience of shoot- 
ing over dogs I have never heard it so used. 
“'To-ho,” as all the books tell you, and my ears have 
often told me, as my voice has often told pointer 
and setter, is the word of art. I fear the other 
statement must be taken as a proof how much the 
fine sport of shooting over dogs has decayed—at 
least in the South of England. 

Henry H. Gress. 


The general use of the French language by our 
huntsmen in the fifteenth century is noticed by 
Dibdin in his ‘ Bibliomania’ (ed. 1876, pp. 4, 5). 
He gives specimens of this usage from Wynkyn de 
Worde’s edition (1496) of Dame Juliana Berners’s 
or Barnes’s work on ‘ Hunting, Hawking, and 
Fishing.’ For instance, when the hunter 

Hath of caste his couples at wyll, 

Thenne he shall speke, and saye his houndes tyll, 

“ Hors de couple avant, sa avant /"’ twyse 800 : 

And then “‘ So ho, so ho/"’ thryes, and no moo, 
“And then say, ‘Sacy avaunt, so how,’” &c, 
Another specimen is ‘So how, so how, venez 
acoupler.” J. F, Manserou. 

Liverpool. 


From my earliest youth (I am now middle-aged) 
I have heard English and Scotch keepers say 
“To-ho,” not only to steady dogs on the scent, 
but also to indicate a point. One keeper was a 
Yorkshireman, another a Lancashireman. 
F. Coventry. 
Duddington, Stamford. 


Apranam Ropaatt, Bettrounper (7* §. xii. 
207).— Dunnevev should consult my ‘Church 
Bells of Cornwall,’ from which a list of Rudhall’s 
castings in that county might easily be compiled. 
| A few copies (price 5s. 3d. each) still remain on 
sale. E. H. W. Doyxry, 
| Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


| Perhaps the following facts about the Rudhalls 
and Cornwall will prove of service to DunuEVED. 
The foundry of the Rudhalls was at Gloucester. 
At first Abraham Rudhall was alone in the busi- 
j ness, but he was afterwards joined by his sons, 
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Abraham and Abel. Abraham Rudhall the elder 
died in 1786. The work of bell-founding was car- 
ried on by the sons after his death, and they were 
succeeded by Thomas and Charles, and afterwards 
John Rudhall, all of the same family. This brings 
us up to 1828, when the business was transferred 
to Mears of Whitechapel. 

There are fifty-eight peals in Cornwall cast by 
the firm of Rudhall. The earliest is that of St. 
Mary Magdalene at Launceston (which DuNHEVED 
writes about), cast in 1720, and the latest by any 
of the Rudhall family perhaps St. Breock. It 
would be almost impossible to tell which bells 
were cast by the elder Abraham except by a sur- 
mise from the dates on the bells. The trade-mark 
of the firm was A (a bel!) R, which is, I believe, 
to be found on the bells cast by the father and 
his two sons, each of whom had the same initials 
as the others. 

I give a list of some of the earliest peals in 
Cornwall cast by the Rudhalls up to the retire- 
ment of the elder Abraham. The number before 
the name of the parish denotes the bells, and the 
date following, the year of casting : six, Launceston, 
1720; six, Probus, 1721; three, Paul, 1727; six, 
Crowan, 1729; three, Veryan, 1748; five, St. 
Tuady, 1751; six, Launcells, 1751; three, Phillack, 
1751; three, Gwithian, 1753; four, Morwenstow, 
1753; five, Egloshayle, 1756; six, Illogan, 1760. 
Has Dunnevep noted that the treble and tenor 
bells of the Launceston peal were recast by Mears 
& Son, Whitechapel? Perhaps this will account 
for the difference in the legends, R. J. P. 


Penzance. 


The Patent Roll 32 Edward III., part ii., states 
that Roger de Lancaster was dead, leaving John 
his son and heir, and names William as Roger’s 
brother. HERMENTRUDE. 


Women Barsers (7 §. xi. 385, 438; xii. 














Tue Stocks (7 §, viii, 432; ix. 167, 253, 478; | 
xii. 158).—While I was at Rugby (1865-8) a man 
was put in the stocks for getting drunk and making | 
a disturbance on a Sunday. The whole school | 
turned out to see the unwonted sight. The punish- 
ment was a doubtful one, as the prisoner’s brother 
carried round the hat for bim, and many were 
foolish enough to contribute. 

G. B. Lonestarr. | 


The following is from the Birmingham Daily 
Post of September 10 :— 

“ Theft ef Parish Stocks.—A Waltham Abbey telegram 
reports that the ancient parish stocks have mysteriously 
disappeared from the place in which they were fixed 
near the church. The correspondent adds: ‘ The stocks 
were much valued by the parishioners.’ ” 

A. F. R. 


I saw a man in the stocks at Tavistock in Sep- 
tember, 1863, and have in evidence a small sketch 
of him made by me at the time. 


Lancaster (7 §, xii. 126).—On the Close Roll 
for 44 Edward IIT. is the record that “ Roger, son 
of Gilbert de Lancaster, died on the Thursday be- | 
fore Michaelmas, anno 26,” .¢, 1352. Is an/| 
illegitimate son ever mentioned in this manner? 





| 





111, 157, 237).—In Leigh Hunt’s London Journal 
he quotes these four lines :— 

Did you ever hear the like 

Or ever hear the same, 

Of five women Barbers, 

That lived in Drury Lane? 

W. Pottarp. 
Hertford. 


A coloured print of ‘A Female Barber’ was 
published ¢. 1770, and shows how such a person 
shaved a soldier. It is British Museum Satirical 
Print, No. 4507, No. 180 in Carington Bowles’s 
well-known series, and will be found in Brit. Mus., 
Tab. 1292a, vol. i. p. 81. F. G. §. 


EcLIPsES MENTIONED IN THE Biste (7* §. xii. 
45, 255).—I am afraid Mr. H. Oxiver’s 
“retrospective calculation” respecting the transit 
of Venus, spoken of by him at the last of these 
references, could not have been very accurately 
performed. No such phenomenon occurred near 
the time of our Lord’s Crucifixion. Not to men- 
tion that the season of the year does not correspond, 
for these transits always occur either early in June 
or December (according to the old style of the 
calendar towards the end of May or November), 
none could have taken place between the winter of 
Bc. 63 and the summer of 4.p. 60. But, in addi- 
tion to this, has Mr. Oxiver considered that, 
owing to the small size of the apparent disc of 
Venus compared with that of the sun, not the 
slightest appreciable diminution of daylight is 
produced by these phenomena? There is no 
reason to suppose that one was ever noticed 


| before they were predicted and looked for with the 


assistance of a telescope. 

As regards the darkness at the Crucifixion, it 
appears to me that there has been much needless 
discussion as to whether it overspread the whole 


| earth (nearly one-half of which must have been in 


night) or only (as some have suggested) the land 
of Judea. The Authorized Translation renders 
yn by “land” in St. Matthew and St. Mark, and 


|“ earth” (with marginal alternative “land”) in St. 


Luke. The Revised Version renders in each case 
“land,” with marginal alternative “earth.” What 
appears to me to be really meant is that a darkness 
(not necessarily meaning more than that ofa heavily 
clouded sky) overspread the face of nature to any 
one present at Jerusalem, so that “earth” more 
nearly expresses it than “land,” and “all the 
earth” (Luke xxiii, 44, A.V.) means what we 
should call the whole landscape—darkness it 
every direction. Gibbon’s well-known sneer 
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about its non-mention by any heathen writer is 
too absurd to be deserving of notice ; and the dis- 
ingenuousnessof hisremark about Pliny’s “chapter” 
has been long since pointed out by Milman. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


On reference to the Annotated Bible, by the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt, I find the following note to 
Amos viii. 9 :— 

“T will cause the sun to go down at poe Attempts 
have been made to connect this with an eclipse of the 
gun; and one is recorded on the tablets of Assur-bani- 

al which Mr. Hinds calculated to have occurred on 

une 15, B.c, 763 (G. Smith’s ‘ Assyria,’ 73). But no 
cial calamities are recorded to have happened to the 
ingdom of Israel at that date, or at the dates of the 
earlier eclipses which have been noticed, and the Cap- 
tivity iteelf did not occur until B.c, 721. It seems more 
probable that the prophet is using figurative language, 
in which the Day of the Lord in His visitation of 
Samaria is compared with the Day of the Lord at the 
end of the world. Exactly similar language is used by 
Isaiah in predicting the fall of Babylon (Isa. xiii. 10; 

comp. Joel ii, 2; Jer. xv. 9).” 

Cever et AUDAX. 


AvTsors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §, xii. 

169, 239).— 
When I was a schoolboy aged ten 
Mighty little Greek I knew. 

These lines are from a poem entitled ‘The Old 
Bachelor,’ consisting of nine eight-lined stanzas, by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. See Walter Thornbury's ‘Two 
Centuries of Song,’ 1867, p, 157. If T. M. D, cannot 
easily meet with the versee, and would like to have them, 
I shall be happy to copy them for him if he will write 
to me direct. JoNaATHAN BovcuieEr. 

Ropley, Hampshire, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidne 

Lee. Vol, XXVIII. (Smith, Elder & Co.) . : 
Ir is, perhaps, too trivial to note that the signature of 
the present editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy in its new form is just that of his predecessor 
reversed, Both signatures appear in consecutive volumes 
to many articles of highest worth and importance. One 
such bears in the latest volume the impress of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen—the life of David Hume, This was, of course, 
a life of all others certain to be assigned to him. Mr. 
Stephen holds that “Hume's scepticiem, like that of 
many contemporaries, was purely esoteric,” and says that 
his frankness half redeems the cynicism of some of his 
avowals concerning his attitude to the Church. Other 
contributions of the ex-editor are on John Hutchinson, 
the author of ‘Moses’s Principia,’ and on Frances 
Hutcheson. Mr. Lee has no biography so long as that 
of Hume, but deals with some characters of highest 
interest. Conspicuous among these is the life of Henry 
Howard, the first Earl of Surrey, whose romantic career 
is told in very spirited fashion, Mr, Lee speaks of Surrey 
as having much in common with Sir Philip Sidney, and 
asserts that, though the disciple of Wyatt, he is in all 
respects his master’s superior. A second Howard with 
whom Mr, Lee deals is Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton, the son of the preceding. He is also responsible 





for various Hungerfords, and has a specially agreeable 
and useful life of Howell of the ‘ Epistles.’ The most 
important biograpby in the volume is that of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. This is brilliantly written by 
Mr. C. H. Firth, who also treats of Col. Hutchinson, the 
regicide, and his wife Lucy. Mr, G. F. Russell Barker 
contributes many biographies of singular value, and has 
worked his way into a foremost place in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
Among his contributions are Howard, the philanthropist, 
various Howards, Earls of Carlisle, and John Hughes, 
the poet. John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk of the 
Howard family, the famous Jockey of Norfolk, is dealt 
with by the Rev. W. Hunt, who also takes charge of 
Hugh of Grantmesnil, Hugh of Montgomery, and Hugh 
of Lincoln. Another Hugh (of Wells), Bishop of Lin- 
coln, is in the hands of Canon Venables, an exact autho- 
rity on Lincoln antiquities. Richard Howland, Bishop 
of Peterborough, and John Sau! Howson, Dean of Chester, 
are also in the hands of the Canon, Walter Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is the subject of a very 
erudite and attractive article by Miss Kate Norgate. In 
Howes and Howards Prof. Laughton has, of course, scope 
for displaying his unrivalled knowledge of our naval 
heroes, Mr. Thomas Bayne treats of Howie and Humes 
and other Scottish poets or writers, Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
work is confined to a few minor poets. Hoyle, of whist 
celebrity, is in the hands of Mr. Tedder, Huddleston in 
those of Mr. J. M. Rigg, 2nd Leigh Hunt of Mr. Ireland. 
Messrs, Courtney and Boase are among constant con- 
tributors. 


Reoister of the Abbey of St. Thomas, Dvblin. 
Jobn Gilbert, F.S.A., M.R.I.A. 
(Eyre & Spottiewoode.) 

Tue abbey church of St. Thomas, Dublin, was founded 
in 1177, but four years after the canonization of the 
martyr of Canterbury. It is probably the first church 
founded in his memory in Ireland. The register here 
printed exists but in a sing'e copy, which, after under- 
going various vicissitudes, is now preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library, The founder of the abbey was William Fitz 
Aldelm, the representative of Henry LI. in Ireland, and 
we bave here what seems to be a collection of many of 
the more important documents relating to the church 
down to the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
Another register of this church existe, Mr. Gilbert tells 
us, which extends down to the sixteenth century. We 
trust that it may be shortly committed to the printing 
press as a companion volume to the one before us. The 
monasteries of Ireland have undergone a worse fate than 
those of England, and record evidence relating to them 
is far more scanty. We cannot afford to lose a single 
fragment which time and the violence of man has spared. 
Not only are documents such as the one before us 
valuable monuments of Church bistory, but they tell us 
much about the Norman invaders and their families, and 
somewhat concerning the native inhabitants whose 
homes they harried. Sir Walter Scott drew the atten- 
tion of his readers to the uncouth names borne by many 
of the children of Erin; could he have run his eyes 
down the index of the present register he would have 
found some interesting examples. We must remember, 
however, as the editor points out, that we have here not 
the genuine native names as the Celts knew them, but 
their reproduction in the orthography of the Norman 
scribes, who spelt by ear only, and had, no doubt, a bitter 
contempt for the tongue of the race they had dis- 
possessed. 


Kenilworth is the latest addition to Messrs, Black’s 
cheap edition of Scott’s novels, 

Tur British Bookmaker gives some good specimens of 
the binding of Fazakerley, of Liverpool. 


Edited by 
Rolls Series. 
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Tue improvement inthe Ex-Libris Journal is steadily 
maintained, and the present number is all that can be 
desired. 


Messrs. Ormiston & Grass have sent us their YX XY 
Barrel Pens, ball pointed. With a simple view to the 
benefit of our readers, we own our obligation to them. 
No pen that we know is more pleasant in use. 


Miss Acres Lampert contributes to the Vineteenth 
Century an able paper on ‘Sir Thomas More,’ between 
whdm and Cardinal Wiseman she finds a resemblance in 
the matter of writing. Prof. Rhys writes on * Welsh 
Fairies. ‘Defend me from that Welsh fairy,” says Sir 
John Falstaff, but those fairies with whom the professor 
deals are attractive creatures. Mr. Wakefield’s ‘ The 
Wisdom of Gombo’ opens out new ground for most 
readers. * The Wisdom of Gombo’ may be taken to in- 
dicate the Franco-negro proverbs of all countries where 
Franco-negroes exist. ‘Stray Thoughts of an Indian 
Girl,’ by Miss Cornelia Sorabji, deserve to be closely 
studied by all who seek to legislate for India. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton writes in her usual trenchant style on ‘ The 

ild Women as Social Insurgents.’ — ‘ Impressions of 
England,’ which begins in the Fortnightly, contains 
some eminently fair and impartial strictures upon London 
and Londoners, ‘Under the Yoke of the Butterflies’ 
is the fantastic title bestowed by the Hon. Auberon Her- 
bert upon an essay dealing with the proceedings of the 
non-workers. Apropos to this it seems worth while to 
quote again the Chinese proverb which says “ When one 
man is idle one man starves.” ‘La Béte Humaine’ of 
M, Zola is the subject of a long a by Mr, J. A. 
Symonds, who, quite justly, denies the French author 
the right to be called a realist, and describes him as an 
idealist and, in a sense, a Philistine, Lady Dilke com- 
municates a short paper on ‘Women and the Royal 
Commission,’ which many will peruse in connexion with 
the emancipation of women. Herr Wilhelm Bode de- 
scribes the growth of the ‘ Berlin Renaissance Museum,’ 
Mr, F. Adams writes on ‘ Social Life in Australia,’ and 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace begins a contribution on ‘ English 
and American Flowers.’—In the New Review the first 
part is given of an ‘ Excursion to Paris: Autumn, 1851,’ 
from the pen of Carlyle, It is amusing to see how closely 
the impressions of the “ Sage of Chelsea” conform to 
those of average travellers. Sir Morell Mackenzie con- 
tinues his ‘Training: its Bearing on Health.’ What is 
said with regard to the army is of much importance, 
Prof. Vambéry writes on the ‘ Magyar Literature of the 
Last Fifty Years,’ and Mr. J. Theodore Bent on ‘ Village 
Life in Persia.’ Mr. W. 8. Lilly gives a full exposition 
of the ‘ Buddhist Gospel.’—The Century opens with a 
portrait of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, to which is appended 
a life and an analysis of work by Mr. E. Gosse. ‘My 
Last Days in Siberia’ brings, it is to be supposed, to a 
conclusion Mr, George Kennan’s excellent articles on 
Russian life. ‘Aérial Navigation,’ by Mr. Hiram 8. 
Maxim, has attracted much attention. Col. Sumner 
eo a spirited account of ‘ Besieged by the Utes.’ ‘A 
Vater Tournament’ is delightfully illustrated.—In Mac- 
millan ‘Scott's Heroines’ is very pleasantly continued. 
The well-known three soldiers reappear in a story by 
Mr, Rudyard Kipling; ‘In the Year of the Terror’ is 
very sad and striking, and ‘A Summer eo in Japan’ 
is pleasantly readable.—In the Gentleman's the ‘ English 
Sparrow’ is the subject of a regular trial, counsel being 
heard for prosecution and defence. The ‘ Customs of 
Australian Aborigines’ is a curious and readable paper. 
‘ William Shakespeare, Naturalist,’ may be commended. 
—Dr. Hayman sends to Murray's‘ Glimpses of Byron,’ 
with some reflections on them, In this Byron is called 
‘the greatest master of emotional poetry for three cen- 
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turies.” Mr. Graham Sandberg depicts the ‘Grand Lama 
of Tibet.’—‘ William Cobbett’ is discussed in Temple Bar, 
in which ‘The Cult of Cant’ deserves attention. ‘The 
Compleat Angler ’ is also discussed,—Catherine II., Em- 

ress of Russia, is the subject of an essay in Belgravia.— 
Mr. Froude’s ‘ The Spanish Story of the Armada’ attracts 
attention to Longman’s, and is indeed a very spirited 
account, Mr, Lang is very severe upon what is called 
“the new humour.”’—‘ The Plague of Locusts’ is de- 
picted in the Cornhill, in which is also an account of 
‘ The Manufacture of Champagne,’—‘ Boston, the Capital 
of the Fens,’ is well described and amply illustrated in 
the English Illustrated ; many views are afforded of the 
famous “Stump.” ‘Rugby School’ and ‘The Birds of 
London’ are wortby of all praise, 


THE publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with Old 
and New London, Part XL1X., which is wholly occupied 
with the old court suburb of Kensington. Very numerous 
illustrations of spots in old and modern days are afforded, 
the best including a view of Campden House in 1720, 
and two views in 1750.—Part IX. of the Life and Times 
of Queen Victoria reproduces the equestrian portrait of 
Count d'Orsay. An interesting chapter is that on 
“Drifting to War.” — Picturesque Australasia, Part 
XXXVI, and The Holy Land and the Bible, Part XXV., 
are approaching completion, At the outset of the former 
the aborigines are depicted, some inland towns of 
Victoria follow, and the last chapter deals with Auck- 
land, Excellent in the latter, both as regards letter- 
press and illustrations, is the account of Tiberias. A 
striking picture of Acre is also furnished.— Cassell’s Store- 
house of Information, Part 1X., has a coloured map of 
Europe, showing the relative density of population, A 
= - article on Bombay Pook » prominently 
orward, 


Messrs, Swan SonnENscHEIN & Co. have in the press, 
and will publish next month, an important work by Dr. 
Edward Berdoe entitled ‘The Browning Cyclopedia.’ 
This volume, which will deal with the whole of the poet’s 
works, and will contain a commentary on every poem, 
with explanations of all obscurities and difficulties, 
should apparently enable the public to dispense with a 
Browning Society. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Arua (“Ferrateen”).—We have no such heading, 
and you supply neither references, name, nor address. 


Erratum.—P, 278, col. 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for “pur” 

read par. 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7% 8, XII. Oor. 10, °91. 





, . + = : 
MPORTANT to GENEALOGISTS in the 
COUNTRY.—Mr. G. MARSHALL TAKES EXTRACTS from the 
WILLS at SOMERSET HOUSE at Sixpence a Folio of Ninety Words. 
One Folio is often enough to contain the Genealogical pith of a Will 
Calendars searched free if the Will is found.—All correspondence to 
Viekers’s Music Library, High-road, Kilburn, London. 





NORWICH, 3 37. and 39 (late 4 and 5), Timber Hill. 
—Mr. B. EL frequently has good Specimens of Chippen 

fale, Wedgwood, 0 HH , late, and other China, Pictures ot Pie 
Norwich School, &c 


H. SOTH ERAN & 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 
General Agents for Libraries and Maes Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abro 
Monthly Catalogue of Sec - band Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


OMES of FAMILY NAMES. 

600 pp. 10s. 6d. By H. B. GUPPY 
Notes and Queries :—" A very useful book indeed, which merits a place 
in the library between Mr. Hardsley’s ‘ English Surnames’ and Canon 


Taylor's ‘ Words and Places 
um :—* A workmanlike volume, which we cordially recommend 


to all students of English family nomenciasure 
HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pall Mall 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 316, will be published on SATURDAY, October l7th 
1, ARCHBISHOP TAIT 
2. The BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
}. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
POACHING 
LAURANCE OLIPHANT. 
}. LANDSCAPE PAINTERS of HOLLAND 
TAINE on NAPOLEON I. 
ENGLISH REALISM and ROMANCE. 
WARWICK, the KING-MAKER 
CHURCH PROGRESS and CHURCH DEFENCE 
EXECUTIVE GUVERNMENT and the UNIONISTS 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street 


Urient 





Cc O., 








HE 


Part LVI price Sixpence OCTORER, 1391 
ONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. 
strated Annt ription, 7s. 6¢. p 
WITH TWENTY-FIVE 


N 2 


al Subs 


TLL STR TIONS. 


ADA the THOUGHTFUL, and HAR AL LD LORD of WAR 

SIR GOSSELIN DENVILLE, FREEBOOTER 

NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of 80NG Ry 
Love has Listed 

A SHIELDS YOUTH HANGED at TYBURN 

ST. AGATHA’'S ABBEY, EASBY 

MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard We 
Samuel Hammond, D.D.; The Rev. George Harris; William 

JOHN HORSLEY, ANTIQUARY 

WHITBURN VILLAGE 

The apd of OTTERBURN 


My 


John Stokoe :— 


ford -— 


Harvey 


By W. Longstaff 


y ATENT STOVE Ry the late James 
ROTHBURY TOWN 
The ETTRICK SHEPHERD 
JOHN W. BROWN, ARTIST 
WHITTON TOWER and SHARPE'S FOLLY 
The BALIOLS in NEWCASTLE 
The NORTHERN CIRCUIT FIFTY YEARS AGO. By t! 
Robson 
NORTH-COUNTRY SLOGANS 
The PILLAR ROCK 
AIRA FORCE 
NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—Jonathan Cay—A Venerable Dame— 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter—The Threat of Invasion—Carlyle’s 
Estimate of the Folks o' Shields—A Cumbrian Bidden Wedding 
NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES 
RECORD of EVENTS:—North-Country Occurrences— 
ences. 
Published for the Proprietor of the Neweastle Weekly Chronicle by 
WALTER SCOTT, Newcastie-upon-Tyne ; and 4, Warwick-lane, London. 


By M. 8. Hardcastle 


By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A 


General Occur- 





M®: A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
ACCOUNTANT, and vay UER. Advice given as to the best 
moe of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of 

ors. Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe 
Outntons obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest references. 
Consultations free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.0. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
EC K 


I R K B BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lan 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEP OSITS, repay- 
able on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AC OUNTs, on the minimum 
) balance, when not drawn below £10 
» SHARES, and ANNUIT IES Pr urchased and Sold. 


month! 
STUCK 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
auoum on each completed £1 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


oo : ° 
HISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RBSIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Kooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c , and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentieman's first-c'ass establishment, surrounded by 
14) acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness,and Pasture. Original rent, 3601. per annum. No 
remium.— Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at seeewees., Chisie- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID J. CHATTELL, of 2 corner of), 
Lincoin’s Inn-fields and Chisichurst, who strongly tt... the 
property 


ALLEN’S 











SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BRAND & CO.’'S 
BEEF 
BOouILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAY PAIR, W. W. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Weak " Stomachs.—The —The 


wisest cannot enumerate one quarter of the distressing symptoms 
arising from enfeebled digestion, all of which might be readily dispelled 
by these admirable Pills. They remove all unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, flatulency, and constipation. Holloway's Pills rouse the stomach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to that healthy tone 
which fully enables it to convert all we eat and drink to the nourish- 
ment of our bodies. Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in \hervousness, wasting, and o—_ debility. 
ogee py? are infa for ~-- d appetite, eructa- 
mptoms, which render 
mee Pils are approved by all 


ALLEN’S 


ALLEN’S 


ALLEN’S 











tions, de of other d 
miserable the lives of thousands. 1 
classes. 











